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INTRODUCTION 


It is a desideratum sometuncs neglected by compilers 
that only texts which can be understood by teachers and 
students should be provided. It is useless to offer passages 
which teachers could elucidate only if they had lived for 
ten years in England. It is equally useless to provide 
passages which presuppose that every High School master 
has access to a large library of reference books. Even if 
it were fair to expect teachers to overcome these inevitable 
disadvantages, to provide such texts would still be asking 
them to be bad teachers. For to teach what must remain 
unreal is wrong. 

To provide readable texts is the compiler’s first obli¬ 
gation. That such an elementary commonplace should be 
stressed, everyone who has had to do with the teaching 
of English in India will agree. The compilers hope that 

they have fulfilled this obligation to provide texts which 

will prove readable over a two years course. They have 

begun with some of those stories which fonn such a delight¬ 

ful part of our human heritage. These storie.s are good 
in any language and fun at any age; and they are linguis¬ 
tically simple. They are followed by a more developed 
kind, in 'which motive and character are involved in a 
simple way, and in which the language is more advanced. 
These have a background which is real and actual to every 
High School boy. 

Then it has been borne in mind that stories are not the 
only happiness of the High School master. He has the 
, most eager-eyed pupil in India: the most thirsty for 
knowledge. So descriptions have been offered—not of 
places, for that is properly an adult and literary pleasure— 
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but of things important to growing young people. Here 
lies the great opportunity of the High School master en¬ 
thusiastic about English. As he teaches he opens the eyes 
of his pupils to the world. He has at his command a vast 
and varied literature, unsurpassed in the amount of in¬ 
formation it offers about everything under the sun. But 
information leads to knowledge, which leads to sympathy. 
As literature is the product of sympathy, the selection ends 
with people speaking of themselves and for themselves. 

The first stories arc below the mental age of the High 
School pupil: that is inevitable if the language is to be 
sufficiently simple. But as the book goes on, this dis¬ 
crepancy disappears, and before long the passages march 
with the mentality of the student and then as is proper 
the texts lead the student to fresh fields of thought. 

The other practical needs of the teacher have not been 
overlooked. It is hoped that the notes explain every re¬ 
ference difficult to trace and every word and turn of 
phrase as well as every argument about which there might 
be doubt. A brief vocabulary has been added to help the 
teacher to encourage the student to prepare the texts for 
himself. Why such vocabularies are not always used the 
compilers fail to understand. Surely it is better in every 
way to give the vernacular equivalent for ‘ father ’ than 
to offer ‘ male parent ’ in the notes. There is some excuse 
for the pupil failing to prepare when that sort of appa¬ 
ratus is all that is offered him. The vocabulary then is 
offered merely as legitimate assistance for the student’s 
private preparation. Many words therefore are discussed 
in the notes as well and only words for which the compilers 
know an exact Hindustani equivalent have been included 
in the vocabulary. 
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It IS hoped that the questions wiJl prove useful to thc^ 
teacher. If they are studied carefully, it will be found 
that they are graded from easy vocabulary and grammar 
questions to questions suggesting the first elements of en¬ 
joying the skilful use of language. They cover a complete 
revision of elementary grammar. The popular ‘ fill in the 
blank ’ question is very sound and very useful, so it has 
been used frequently. The other questions have been 
framed to ensure that the student really understands in 
detail what he has read. There is an unfortunate tendency 
in India to ask vague questions. Questions should always 
be definite and carefully limited. Then the student knows 
what is expected of him and the teacher can control the 
student s work. The questions do not pretend to be ex¬ 
haustive, they are rather models from wTich the teacher 
may design w'hat he requires. In following these models 
the teacher will be using the most approved modern 
methods of language teaching. 

A final word about the texts themselves. The first 
criterion in choosing these texts has been that they are in) 
simple, current English. The next has been that the stu-| 
dent can be expected to understand every sentence in the 
book. Following the first only, it would have been possible 
to offer nothing but the work of great literary masters. 
Combining with it the second, that has not been possible. 
The greatest care has been taken that only normal modern 
English appears in this book. Any departures from the 
normal have been brought into conformity with standard 
usage, or, in the one or two places where that has not 
seemed advisable, have been emphatically drawn attention 
to in the notes. 

The first business of the teacher of English in India is 
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to -SCO that his students can read and write correctly a 
language which must be mastered by those who wish to 
succeed in any walk of modem life. An imperfect 
knowledge of English is a constant and incalculable dis¬ 
advantage. The compilers hope that armed with this text 
the High School teacher may be confident of fulfilling his 
obi igation. 
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I. THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS 


Once upon a time there were Three Bears, who 
lived together in a house of their own, in a wood. 
One of them was a Little, Small, Wee Bear; and 
one was a Middle-sized Bear, and the other was 
a Great, Huge Bear. They had each a pot for 
their porridge, a little pot for the Little, Small, 
Wee Bear; and a middle-sized pot for the Middle 
Bear, and a great pot for the Great, Huge Bear. 
And they had each a chair to sit in; a little chair 
foi the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and a middle- 
sized chair for the Middle Bear; and a great chair 
for the Great, Huge Bear. And they had each a 
bed to sleep in; a little bed for the Little, Small,, 
Wee Bear; and a middle-sized bed for the Middle 
Bear; and a great bed for the Great, Huge Bear. 

One day, after they had made the porridge for 
then breakfast, and poured it into their porridge 
pots, they walked out into the wood while the 
porridge was cooling that they might not burn 
their mouths, by beginning to eat it too soon. 
And while they were walking, a little old Woman 
came to the house. She could not have been a 
good, honest old Woman; for first she looked in 
at the window, and then she peeped in at the 
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keyhole; and seeing nobody in the house, she lifted 
the latch. The door was not fastened, because 
the Bears were good Bears, who did nobody any 
harm, and never suspected that anybody would 
harm them. So the little old Woman opened the 
door, and went in; and well pleased she was when 
she saw the porridge on the table. If she had 
been a good little old Woman, she would have 
waited till the bears came home, and then, 
perhaps, they would have asked her to breakfast; 
for they were good Bears,—a little rough or so, 
as the manner of bears is, but for* all that very 
good-natured and hospitable. But she was an 

impudent, bad old Woman, and set about helping 
herself. 

So first she tasted the porridge of the Great, 

Huge Bear, and that was too hot for her. Then 

she tasted the porridge of the Middle Bear, and 

that was too cold for her. Then she went to the 

porridge of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, and 

tasted that; and she liked it so well, that she ate 
it all up. 

Then the little old Woman sat down in the 
chair of the Great, Huge Bear, and that was too 
hard for her. And then she sat down in the chair 
of the Middle Bear, and that was too soft for her. 
And then she sat down in the chair of the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear, and that was neither too hard, 
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nor too soft, but just right. So she seated herself 

in it, and there she sat till the bottom of the chair 

came out, and down she came, plump upon the 
ground. 

Then the little old Woman went upstairs into 
the bedroom in which the three Bears slept. And 
fiist she lay down upon the bed of the Great, 
Huge Bear; but that was too high at the head for 
her. And next she lay down upon the bed of the 
Middle Bear; and that was too high at the foot 
for her. And then she lay down upon the bed of 
the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and that was 
neither too high at the head, nor at the foot, but 
just right. So she covered herself up comfortably, 
and lay there till she fell fast asleep. 

By this time the Three Bears thought their 
porridge ought to be cool enough; so they came 
home to breakfast. Now the little old Woman 
had left the spoon of the Great, Huge Bear, 
standing in his porridge. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY PORRIDGE! ’ 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, 
gruff voice. And when the Middle Bear looked 
at his, he saw that the spoon was standing in it 
too. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY PORRIDGE!’ 

said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 
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Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear looked at his, 
and there was the spoon in the porridge-pot, but 
the porridge was all gone. 

' Somebody has been at my porridge, and has eaten it 
all up! * 

said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, 
small, wee voice. 

Upon this the Three Bears, seeing that some¬ 
one had entered their house, and eaten up the 
Little, Small, Wee Bear’s breakfast, began to look 
about them. Now the little old Woman had not 
put the hard cushion straight when she rose from 
the chair of the Great, Huge Bear. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR!’ 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, 
gruff voice. 

And the little old Woman had squashed down 
the soft cushion of the Middle Bear. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR!’ 

said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

And you know what the little old Woman had 
done to the third chair. 

* Sotncbody has been sitting in my chair, and has sat the 
bottom of it out! ’ 

said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, 
small, wee voice. 
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Then the Three Bears thought it necessary that 
they should make further search; so they went 
upstairs into their bedroom. Now the little old 
Woman had pulled the pillow of the Great, Huge 
Bear out of its place. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING IN MY BED! * 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, 
gruff voice. 

And the little old Woman had pulled the bolster 
of the Middle Bear out of its place. 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING IN MY BED!’ 

said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

And when the Little, Small, Wee Bear came to 
look at his bed, there was the bolster in its place; 
and the pillow in its place upon the bolster; and 
upon the pillow was the little old Woman’s ugly, 
dirty head,—which was not in its place for she 
had no business there. 

'Somebody has been lying in my bed—and here she is!' 

said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, 
small, wee voice. 

The little old Woman had heard in her sleep 
the great, rough, gruff voice of the Great, Huge 
Bear; but she was so fast asleep that it was no 
more to her than the roaring of the wind, or the 
rumbling of thunder. And she had heard the 
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middle voice of the Middle Bear, but it was only 
as if she had heard some one speaking in a dream. 
But when she heard the little, small, wee voice of 
the Little, Small, Wee Bear, it was so sharp, and 
so shrill, that it awakened her at once. Up she 
started; and when she saw the Three Bears at one 
side of the bed, she tumbled herself out at the 
other, and ran to the window. Now the window 
was open, because the Bears, like good, tidy 
Bears, as they were, always opened their bed¬ 
room window when they got up in the morning. 
Out the little old Woman jumped; and whether 
she broke her neck in the fall; or ran into the wood 
and was lost there; or found her way out of the 
wood, and was taken up by the Constable, I 
cannot tell. But the Three Bears never saw any¬ 
thing more of her. 


— Southey, 


2. HANS IN LUCK 


Hans had served his master seven years, and at 
last said to him: ‘Master, my time is up, I 
should like to go hom^ and see my mother; so 
give me my wages.’ And the master said: ‘ You 
have been a faithful and good sen^ant, so your pay 
will be handsome.’ Then he gave him a piece of 
silver that was as big as his head. 

Hans took out his pocket-handkerchief, put the 
piece of silver into it, threw it over his shoulder, 
and jogged off homewards. As he went lazily on, 
dragging one foot after another, a man came in 
sight, trotting along gaily on a capital horse. 
‘ Ah! ’ said Hans aloud, ‘ what a fine thing it is 
to ride on horseback! There he sits as if he was at 
home in his chair; he trips against no stones, 
spares his shoes, and yet gets on he hardly knows 
how.’ The horseman heard this, and said: ‘ Well, 
Hans, why do you go on foot then? ’ ‘ Ah! ’ said 
he, ‘ I have this load to carry; to be sure it is 
silver, but it is so heavy that I can’t hold up my 
head, and it hurts my shoulder sadly.’ ‘ What do 
you say to changing? ’ said the horseman; ‘ I will 
give you my horse, and you shall give me the 
silver.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ said Hans, ‘ but I 
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tell you one thing—you’ll have a weary task to 

drag it along.’ The horseman got off, took the 

silver, helped Hans up, gsive him the bridle 

into his hand, and said: ‘ When you want to go 

very fast, you must smack your lips loudly, and 
ciy » Jip,» ’ 

Hans was delighted as he sat on the horse, and 
rode merrily on. After a time he thought he 
should like to go a little faster, so he smacked his 
lips and cried ‘ Jip.’ Away went the horse full 
gallop; and before Hans knew what he was about, 
he was thrown off, and lay in a ditch by the road¬ 
side; and his horse would have run off if a 
shepherd who was coming by, driving a cow, had 
not stopped it. Hans soon came to himself, and 
got upon his legs again. He was sadly vexed, and 
said to the shepherd: ‘ This riding is no joke when 
a man gets on a beast like this, that stumbles and 
flings him off as if he would break his neck. How¬ 
ever, I am off now once for all: I like your cow 
a great deal better; one can walk along at one’s 
leisure behind her, and have milk, butter, and 
cheese every day into the bargain. What would 
I give to have such a cow!’ ‘Well,’ said the 
shepherd, ‘ if you are so fond of her, I will change 
my cow for your horse.’ ‘Done!’ said Hans 
merrily. The shepherd jumped upon the horse 
and away he rode. 
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Hans drove off his cow quietly, and thought his 
bargain a very lucky one. ‘ If I have only a piece 
of bread (and I certainly shall be able to get that), 

I can, whenever I like, eat my butter and cheese 
with it; and when I am thirsty I can milk my cow 
and drink the milk. What can I wish for more? ’ 
When he came to an inn, he halted, ate up all his 
bread, and gave away his last penny for a glass of 
beer: then he diwc his cow towards his mother’s 
village; and the heat grew greater as noon came 
on, till as last he found himself on a wide heath 
that would take him more than an hour to cross, 
and he began to be so hot and parched that his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. ‘ I can find * 
a cure for this,’ thought he; ‘ now will I milk my 
cow and quench my thirst.’ So he tied her to the 
stump of a tree, and held his leathern cap to milk 
into; but not a drop was to be had. 

While he was trying his luck and managing the 
matter very clumsily, the uneasy beast gave him 
a kick on the head that knocked him dowm, and 
there he lay a long while senseless. Luckily a 
butcher soon came by, driving a pig in a wheel¬ 
barrow. ' What is the matter with you? ’ said the 
butcher as he helped him up. Hans told him 
what had happened, and the butcher gave him a 
flask, saying: "There, drink and refresh your¬ 
self; your cow will give you no milk. She is an 
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old beast, good for nothing but the slaughter¬ 
house.’ ‘ Alas, alas! ’ said Hans, ‘ who would have 
thought it? If I kill her, what would she be good 
for? ’ ‘ Well,’ said the butcher, ‘ I’ll change, and 
give you the pig for the cow.’ ‘ Heaven reward 
you for your kindness I ’ said Hans as he gave the 
butcher the cow, and took the pig off the wheel¬ 
barrow, and drove it off, holding it by the string 
that was tied to its leg. 

So on he jogged, and all seemed now to go right 
wdth him. He had met with some misfortunes, 
to be sure; but he was now well repaid for all. 
The next person he met was a countryman carry¬ 
ing a fine white goose under his arm. The 
countryman stopped to ask the time; and Hans 
told him all his luck, and how he had made so 
many good bargains. The countryman said he 
was going to take the goose to a christening: 

' Feel,’ said he, ‘ how heavy it is, and yet it is only 
eight weeks old. Whoever roasts and eats it may 
cut plenty of fat off it, it has lived so well!" 
‘ You’re right,’ said Hans, as he weighed it in his 
hand; ‘but my pig is no trifle.’ Meantime the 
countryman began to look grave, and shook his 
head. ‘ Hark ye,’ said he, ‘ my good friend; your 
pig may get you into a scrape. In the village I 
just come from, the squire has had a pig stolen out 
of his sty. I was dreadfully afraid, when I saw 
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you, that you had got the squire’s pig. It will be 
a bad job if they catch you; the least they’ll do, 
will be to throw you into the horsepond.’ 

Pobr Hans was sadly frightened. ‘ Good man,’ 
cried he, ‘ pray get me out of this scrape. You 
know this country better than I; take my pig and 
give me the goose.’ ‘ I ought to have something 
into the bargain,’ said the countryman. ‘ How¬ 
ever, I will not deal hardly with you, as you are in 
trouble.’ Then he took the string in his hand, 
and drove off the pig by a side path, while Hans 
went on the way homewards free from care. 
‘ After all,’ thought he, ‘ I have the best of the 
bargain: first there will be a capital roast; then 
the fat will find me in goose-grease for six months; 
and then there are all the beautiful white feathers. 
I will put them into my pillow, and then I am 
sure I shall sleep soundly without rocking. How 
happy my mother will be! ’ 

As he came to the last village he saw a scissor- 
grinder, with his wheel, working away, and 
singing: 

‘ O’er hill and o’er dale so happy I roam, 

Work light and live well, all the world is my home; 

Who so blithe, so merry as I? ’ 

Hans stood looking for a while, and at last said: 
‘You must be well off, grinder; you seem so 
happy at your work.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the other, ‘ mine 
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IS a golden trade; a good grinder never puts his 

hand m his pocket without finding money in it_ 

but where did you get that beautiful goose? ’ ‘ I 
did not buy it, but changed a pig for it.’ ' And 
where did you get the pig? ’ ‘ I gave a cow for it.’ 

And the cow? ' ‘ I gave a horse for it.’ ‘And 
the horse? I gave a piece of silver as big as my 
head for that.’ ‘ And the silver? ’ ‘ Oh! I worked 
hard for that seven long years.’ ‘ You have 
thriven well in the world hitherto,’ said the 
giinder, now if you could find money in your 
pocket whenever you put your hand into it, your 
fortune would be made.’ ‘ Very true; but how is 
that to be managed? ’ ‘You must turn grinder 
like me, said the other, ‘ you only want a grind¬ 
stone; the rest will come of itself. Here is one 
that IS a little the worse for wear:-1 would not ask 
more than the value of your goose for it—^will you 
buy? ’ ‘ How can you ask such a question? ’ re¬ 
plied Hans. ‘ I should be the happiest man in the 
world if I could have money whenever I put my 
hand in my pocket; what could I want more? 
There’s the goose! ’ ‘ Now,’ said the grinder, as 
he gave him a common rough stone that lay by 
his side, ‘this is a most capital stone; do but 

manage it cleverly, and you can make an old nail 
cut with it.’ 

Hans took the stone and 


went off with a light 
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heart. His eyes sparkled for joy, and he said to 

himself. I must ha\'e been born in a lucky hour* 

everything that I want or wish for comes to me 
of itself.’ 

Meantime he began to be tired, for he had been 
tra\'elling ever since daybreak. He was hungry, 
too, for he had given away his last penny in his 
joy at getting the cow. At last he could go no 
farther, and the stone tired him terribly. He 
dragged himself to the side of a pond, that he 
might drink some water and rest a while. So he 
laid the stone carefully by his side on the bank; 
but as he stooped down to drink, he forgot it' 
pushed it a little, and doum it went plump into 
the pond. For a while he watched it sinking in 
the deep clear water, then sprang up for joy, and 
again fell upon his knees, and thanked heaven with 
tears in his eyes for its kindness in taking away his 
only plague, the ugly, heavy stone. ‘ How happy 
am I! cried he. No mortal was ever so lucky 
as I am.’ Then up he got with a light and merry 
heart, and walked on free from all his troubles, 
till he reached his mother’s house. 

From Grimm’s Household Tales. 
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It once occurred to a certain king, that if he 
always knew the right time to begin everything; 
if he knew who were the right people to listen to 
and whom to avoid; and, above all, if he always 
knew what was the most important thing to do, 
he would never fail in anything he might under¬ 
take. 

And this thought having occurred to him, he 
had it proclaimed throughout his kingdom that he 
would give a great reward to any one who would 
teach him what was the right time for every 
action, and who were the most necessary people, 
and how he might know what was the most 
important thing to do. 

And learned men came to the King, but they 
all answered his questions differently. 

In reply to the first question, some said that to 
know the right time for every action one must 
draw up in advance, a table of days, months, and 
years, and must live strictly according to it. Only 
thus, said they, could everything be done at its 
proper time. Others declared that it was impos¬ 
sible to decide beforehand the right time for every 
action; but that, not letting oneself be absorbed 
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in idle pastimes, one should always attend to all 
that was going on and then do what was most 
needful. Others, again, said that however atten¬ 
tive the King might be to whatever was going on, 
it was impossible for one man to decide correctly 
the right time for eveiy action, but that he should 
have a Council of wise men who would help him 
to fix the proper time for everything. 

But then again others said there were some 
things which could not wait to be laid before a 
Council, but about which one had at once to 
decide whether to undertake them or not. But 
in order to decide that, one must know beforehand 
what was going to happen. It is only magicians 
who know that; and, therefore, in order to know 
the right time for every action, one must consult 
magicians. 

Equally various were the answers to the second 
question. Some said, the people the King most 
needed were his councillors; others, the priests; 
others, the doctors; while some said the warriors 
were the most necessary. 

To the third question, as to what was the most 
important occupation: some replied that the most 
important thing in the world was silence. Others 
said it was skill in warfare; and others, again, that 
it was religious worship. 

All the answers being different, the King agreed 
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with none of them, and gave the reward to none. 
But still wishing to find the right answers to his 
questions, he decided to consult a hermit widely 
renowned for his wisdom. 

The hermit lived in a wood which he never 
quitted, and he received none but common folk. 
So the King put on simple clothes, and before 
reaching the hermit’s cell dismounted from his 
horse, and, leaving his bodyguard behind, went 
on alone. 

When the King approached, the hermit was 
digging the ground in front of his hut. Seeing 
the King, he greeted him and went on digging. 
The hermit was frail and weak, and each time 
he stuck his spade into the ground and turned a 
little earth, he breathed heavily. 

The King went up to him and said: " I have 
come to you, wise hermit, to ask you to answer 
three questions: How can I learn to do the right 
thing at the right time? Who are the people I 
most need, and to whom should I, therefore, pay 
more attention than to the rest? And, what affairs 
are the most important, and need my first atten¬ 
tion? ’ 

The hermit listened to the King, but answered 
nothing. He just spat on his hand and recom¬ 
menced digging. 

' You are tired,’ said the King, ' let me take the 
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spade and work awhile for you/ 

‘ Thanks! ’ said the hermit, and, giving the 
spade to the King, he sat down on the ground. 

When he had dug two beds, the King stopped 
and repeated his questions. The hermit again 
gave no answer, but rose, stretched out his hand 
for the spade, and said: 

‘ Now rest awhile—and let me work a bit. ’ 

But the King did not give him the spade, and 

continued to dig. One hour passed, and another. 

The sun began to sink behind the trees, and the 

King at last stuck the spade into the ground, and 
said: 

I came to you, wise man, for an answer to my 
questions. If you can give me none, tell me so 
and I will return home.’ 

‘ Here comes some one running,’ said the her¬ 
mit, ‘ let us see who it is.’ 

The King turned round, and saw a bearded 
man come running out of the wood. The man 
held his hands pressed against his stomach, and 
blood was flowing from under them. When he 
reached the King, he fell fainting on the ground 
moaning feebly. The King and the hermit un¬ 
fastened the man’s clothing. There was a large 
wound in his stomach. The King washed it as 
best he could, and bandaged it with his handker¬ 
chief and with a towel the hermit had. But the 
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blood would not stop flowing, and the King again 
and again removed the bandage soaked with 
warm blood, and washed and rebandaged the 
wound. When at last the blood ceased flowing, 
the man revived and asked for something to 
drink. The King brought fresh water and gave 
it to him. Meanwhile the sun had set, and it had 
become cool. So the King, with the hermit’s help, 
carried the wounded man into the hut and laid 
him on the bed. Lying on the bed the man 
closed his eyes and was quiet; but the King was 
so tired with his walk and with the work he had 
done, that he crouched down on the threshold, 
and also fell asleep—so soundly that he slept all 
through the short summer night. When he awoke 
in the morning, it was long before he could re¬ 
member where he was or who was the strange 
bearded man lying on the bed and gazing intently 
at him with shining eyes. 

' Forgive me! ’ said the bearded man in a weak 
voice, when he saw that the King was awake and 
was looking at him. 

‘ I do not know you, and have nothing to forgive 
you for,’ said the King. 

‘ You do not know me, but I know you. I am 
that enemy of yours who swore to revenge him¬ 
self on you, because you executed his brother and 
seized his property. I knew you had gone alone 
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to see the hermit, and I resolved to kill you on 
your way back. But the day passed and you did 
not return. So I came out from my ambush to 
find you, and I came upon your bodyguard and 
they recognized me and wounded me. I escaped 
from them, but should have bled to death had you 
not dressed my wounds. I wished to kill you, and 
you have saved my life. Now, if I live, and if 
you wish it, I will ser\'e you as your most faithful 
slave and will bid my sons do the same. Forgive 
me! ’ 

The King was very glad to have made peace 
with his enemy so easily, and to have gained him 
for a friend, and he not only forgave him, but said 
he would send his servants and his own physician 
to attend him, and promised to restore his 
property. 

Having taken leave of the wounded man, the 
King went out into the porch and looked around 
for the hermit. Before going away he wished 
once more to beg an answer to the questions he 
had put. The hermit was outside, on his knees, 
sowing seeds in the beds that had been dug the 
day before. 

The King approached him, and said: 

‘ For the last time, I pray you to answer my 
questions, wise man.* 

'You have already been answered!’ said the 
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hermit still crouching on his thin legs, and looking 
up at the King, who stood before him. 

‘ How answered? What do you mean? ’ asked 
the King. 

‘ Do you not see/ replied the hermit. ‘ If you 
had not pitied my weakness yesterday and had 
not dug these beds for me, but had gone your way, 
that man would have attacked you and you would 
have repented of not having stayed with me. So 
the most important time was when you were dig¬ 
ging the beds; and I was the most important man; 
and to do me good was your most important busi¬ 
ness. Afterwards, when that man ran to us, the 
most important time was when you were attend¬ 
ing to him, for if you had not bound up his wounds 
he would have died without having made peace 
with you. So he was the most important man, 
and what you did for him was your most impor¬ 
tant business. Remember then: there is only one 
time that is important—Now! It is the most 
important time because it is the only time when 
we have any power. The most necessary man is 
he with whom you are, for no man knows whether 
he will ever have dealings with any one else; and 
the most important affair is, to do him good, 
because for that purpose alone was man sent ^nto 
this life 1 ’ ' 



—Leo Tolstoy: 



4- A VOYAGE WITH SINBAD 


My father left me a considerable estate, the 
best part of which I spent in riotous living during 
my youth; but I perceived my error, and reflected 
that riches were perishable, and quickly consum¬ 
ed by such ill managers as myself. I further con¬ 
sidered that by my irregular way of living I had 
wretchedly misspent my time, which is the most 
valuable thing in the world. Struck with those 
reflections, I collected the remains of my furni¬ 
ture, and sold all my patrimony by public auction 
to the highest bidder. Then I entered into a con¬ 
tract with some merchants, who traded by sea: 
I took the advice of such as I thought most 
capable to give it me; and resolving to improve 
what money I had, I went to Balsora, and em¬ 
barked with several merchants on board a ship 
which we jointly fitted out. 

We set sail, and steered our course towards the 
East Indies, through the Persian Gulf, which is 
formed by the coasts of Arabia Felix on the right, 
and by those of Persia on the left, and, according 
to common opinion, is seventy leagues across at 
the broadest part. The eastern sea, as well as that 
of the Indies, is very spacious: it is bounded on 
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one side by the coasts of Abyssinia, and is 4,500 
leagues in length to the isles of Vakvak. At first 
I was troubled with sea-sickness, but speedily 
recov-ered my health, and was not afterwards 
troubled with that disease. 

In our voyage we touched at several islands, 
where we sold or exchanged our goods. One 
day, whilst under sail, we were becalmed near a 
little island, almost even with the surface of the 
water, which resembled a green meadow. The 
captain ordered his sails to be furled, and permit¬ 
ted such persons as had a mind to do so to land 
upon the island, amongst whom I was one. 

But while we were diverting ourselves with 
eating and drinking, and recovering ourselves 
from the fatigue of the sea, the island on a sudden 
trembled and shook us terribly. 

They perceived the trembling of the island on 
board the ship and called us to re-embark speedily, 
or we should all be lost, for what we took for an 
island was only the back of a whale. The nim¬ 
blest got into the sloop, others betook themselves 
to swimming; but for my part I was still upon the 
back of the whale when he dived into the sea, and 
had time only to catch hold of a piece of wood 
that we had brought out of the ship to make a 
fire. Meanwhile, the captain, having received 
those on board who were in the sloop, and taking 
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up some of those that swam, resolved to use the 
favourable gale that had just risen, and hoisting 
his sails, pursued his voyage, so that it was im¬ 
possible for me to regain the ship. 

Thus was I exposed to the mercy of the waves, 
and struggled for my life all the rest of the day 
and the following night. Next morning I found 
my strength gone, and despaired of saving my life, 
when happily a wave threw me against an island. 
The bank was high and rugged, so that I could 
scarcely have got up had it not been for some 
roots of trees, which fortune seemed to have pre¬ 
served in this place for my safety. Being got up, 
I lay down upon the ground half dead until the 
sun appeared; then, though I was very feeble, 
both by reason of my hard labour and want of 
food, I crept along to look for some herbs fit to 
eat, and had the good luck not only to find some, 
but likewise a spring of excellent water, which 
contributed much to restore me. After this I 
advanced farther into the island, and came at last 
into a fine plain, where I perceived a horse feed¬ 
ing at a great distance. I went towards him, be¬ 
tween hope and fear, not knowing whether I was 
going to lose my life or save it. Presently I heard 
the voice of a man from under ground, who im¬ 
mediately appeared to me, and asked who I was. 

I gave him an account of my adventure; after 
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which, taking me by the hand, he led me into a 
cave, where there were several other people, no 
less amazed to see me than I was to see them. 

I ate some victuals which they offered me, and 
then asked them what they did in such a desert 
place. They answered that they were grooms 
beloiiging to King Mihrage, sovereign of the 
island, and that every year they brought thither 
the king s horses. They added that they were to 
go home tomorrow, and had I been one day later 
I must have perished, because the inhabited part 
of the island was at a great distance, and it would 
have been impossible for me to have got thither 
without a guide. 

Next morning they returned with their horses 
to the capital of the island, took me with them, 
and presented me to King Mihrage. He asked 
me who I was, and by what adventure I came 
into his dominions? And, after I had satisfied 
him, he told me he was much concerned for my 
misfortune, and at the same time ordered that I 
should want for nothing, which his officers were 
so generous and careful as to see exactly fulfilled. 

Being a merchant, I frequented the society of 
men of my own profession, and particularly in¬ 
quired for those who were strangers, if perhaps I 
might hear any news from Bagdad, or find an 
opportunity to return thither, for King Mihrage’s 
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capital was situated on the edge of the sea, and 
had a fine harbour, where ships arrived daily 
from the different quarters of the world. I fre¬ 
quented also the society of the learned Indians, 
and took delight in hearing them discourse; but 
withal I took care to make my court regularly 
to the king, and conversed with the governors and 
petty kings, his tributaries, that were about him. 
They asked me a thousand questions about my 
country, and I, being willing to inform myself as 
to their laws and customs, asked them everything 
which I thought worth knowing. 

There belonged to this king an island named 
Cassel. They assured me that every night a noise 
of drums was heard there, whence the mariners 
fancied that it was the residence of some evil spirit. 
I had a great mind to see this wonderful place, 
and on my way thither saw fishes of one hundred 
and two hundred cubits long, that occasioned more 
fear than huit, for they are so timid that they will 
fly at the rattling of two sticks or boards. I saw 

likewise other fishes, about a cubit in length, that 
had heads like owls. 

As I was one day at the port after my return, 
a ship arrived, and as soon as she cast anchor, 
they began to unload her, and the merchants on 
board ordered their goods to be carried into the 
warehouse. As I cast my eye upon some bales. 
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and looked at the name, I found my own, and 
perceived the bales to be the same that I had 
embarked at Balsora. I also knew the captain; 
but being persuaded that he believed me to be 
drowned, I went and asked him whose bales they 
were. He replied: ‘‘ They belonged to a merchant 
of Bagdad, called Sinbad, who came to sea with 
us; but one day, being near an island, as we 
thought, he went ashore with several other pas¬ 
sengers upon this supposed island, which was only 
a monstrous whale that lay asleep upon the surface 
of the water; but as soon as he felt the heat of the 
fire that we had kindled on his back to dress some 
victuals he began to move, and dived under water; 
most of the persons who were upon him perished, 
and among them unfortunate Sinbad. Those 
bales belonged to him, and I am resolved to trade 
with them until I meet with some of his family, 
to whom I may return the profit.” 

“ Captain,” said I, “ I am that Sinbad whom 
you thought to be dead, and those bales are mine.” 

When the captain heard me speak thus, “ O 
heaven! ” said he, “ whom can we ever trust now- 
a-days? There is no faith left among men. I saw 
Sinbad perish with my own eyes, and the passen¬ 
gers on board saw it as well as I, and yet you tell 
me that you are that Sinbad. What impudence 
is this! To look at you one would take you to be 
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a man of honesty, and yet you tell a horrible false¬ 
hood, in order to possess yourself of what does not 
belong to you.” 

“Have patience, captain,” replied I; “do me 
the favour to hear what I have to say.” 

“Very well,” said he, “speak; I am ready to 
hear you.” Then I told him how I escaped, and 
by what adventure I met with the grooms of King 
Mihrage, who brought me to his court. 

He was soon persuaded that I was no cheat, 
for there came people from his ship who knew me, 
paid me great compliments, and expressed much 
joy to see me alive. At last he knew me himself, 
and embracing me, “ Heaven be praised,” said 
he, “for your happy escape; I cannot enough 
express my joy for it: there are your goods; take 
and do with them what you will.” I thanked 
him, acknowledged his honesty, and in return 
offered him part of my goods as a present, which 
he generously refused. 

I took out what was most valuable in my bales, 
and presented it to King Mihrage, who knowing 
my misfortune, asked me how I came by such rar¬ 
ities. I acquainted him with the whole story. He 
was mightily pleased at my good luck, accepted my 
present, and gave me one much more considerable 
in return. Upon this I took leave of him, and 
went aboard the same ship, after I had exchanged 
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my goods for the commodities of that country. 
I carried with me wood of aloes, sandal, camphor, 
nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and ginger. We passed 
by several islands, and at last arrived at Balsora, 
from whence I came to this city, with the value 
of one hundred thousand sequins. My family and 
I received one another with transports of sincere 
friendship. 

I bought slaves and fine lands, and built me a 
great house. And thus I settled myself, resolving 
to forget the miseries I had suffered, and to enjoy 
the pleasures of life. 


From The Arabian Nights, 


5 . THE DUTCH CHEESE 


Ever so many years ago there lived, with his 
sister Griselda, in a cottage near the Great Forest, 
a young farmer whose name was John. Brother 
and sister, they lived alone, except for their sheep¬ 
dog, Sly, their flock of sheep, the numberless birds 
of the forest, and the fairies. John loved his sister 
beyond telling; he loved Sly; and he delighted to 
listen to the birds singing at twilight round the 
darkening margin of the forest. But he feared 
and hated the fairies. And, having a very stub¬ 
born heart, the more he feared, the more he 
hated them; and the more he hated them, the 
more they pestered him. 

Now these were a tribe of fairies, sly, small, 
gay-hearted and mischievous, and not of the race 
of fairies noble, silent, beautiful and remote from 
man. They were a sort of gipsy fairies, very 
nimble and of aery and prankish company, and 
partly for mischief and partly for love of her were 
always striving to charm John’s dear sister 
Griselda away, with their music and fruits and 
dancing. He more than half believed it was they 
who years ago had decoyed into the forest his 
poor old father, who had gone out faggot-cutting 
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in his sheepskin hat with his ass; and his mother 
too soon after, who had gone out looking for him. 

But fairies, even of this small tribe, hate no man. 
They mocked him and mischiefed him; they spilt 
his milk, rode astraddle on his rams, garlanded 
his old ewes with sow-thistle and bryony, sprinkled 
water on his, kindling wood, loosed his bucket into 
the well, and hid his great leather shoes. But all 
this they did, not for hate—for they came and 
went like evening moths about Griselda—^but 
because in his fear and fury he shut up his sister 
from them, and because he was sullen and stupid. 
Yet he did nothing but fret himself. He set traps 
for them, and caught starlings; he fired his 
blunderbuss at them under the moon, and scared 
his sheep; he set dishes of sour milk in their way, 
and sticky leaves and brambles where their rings 
were green in the meadows; but all to no purpose. 
When at dusk, too, he heard their faint, far, elfin 
music, he would sit in the door blowing into his 
father’s great bassoon till the black forest re¬ 
echoed with its sad, solemn, wooden voice. But 
that was of no avail either. At last he grew so 
sour that he made Griselda utterly miserable. 
Her cheeks lost their scarlet and her eyes their 
sparkling. Then the fairies began to plague John 
in earnest, lest their lovely, loved clfild of man, 
Griselda, should die. 
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Now one summer’s evening—and most nights 
are cold in the Great Forest—John, having put 
away his mournful bassoon and bolted the 
door, was squatting, moody and gloomy, with 
Griselda on his hearth beside the fire. And he 
leaned back his great hairy head and stared 
straight up the chimney to where in the black sky 
the Seven Sisters sat aglitter. And suddenly, while 
he lolled there on his stool watching that tiny 
seven, there appeared against the dark sky a mis¬ 
chievous, elvish head secretly peeping down at 
him; and busy hands sprinkling dew on his wide 
upturned face. He heard the laughter too of the 
fairies meeting and gambolling on his thatch, and 
in a rage he started up, seized a great round 
cheese that lay on a platter, and with all his force 
threw it clean and straight up the sooty chimney 
at the faces of mockery clustered above. And 
after that, though Griselda sighed at her spinning 
wheel, he heard no more. Even the cricket that 
had been whistling all through the evening fell 

silent, and John supped on his black bread and 
onions alone. 

Next day Griselda woke at dawn and put her 
head out of the little window beneath the thatch, 
and the day was white with mist. 

‘ Twill be another hot day,’ she said to herself, 
combing her beautiful hair. 
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But when John went down, so white and dense 
with mist were the fields, that even the green 
borders of the forest were invisible, and the white¬ 
ness went to the sky. Swathing and wreathing 
itself, opal and white as milk, all morning the mist 
grew thicker and thicker about the little house. 
When John went out about nine o’clock to peer 
about him, nothing was to be seen at all. He 
could hear his sheep bleating, the kettle singing, 
Griselda sweeping, but straight up above him 
hung only, like a small round fruit, a little cheese- 
red beamless sun; straight up above him, though 
the hands of the clock were not yet got to ten. 
And he clenched his fists and stamped in his rage. 
But no one answered him, no voice mocked him 
but his own. For when these idle, mischievous 
fairies have played a trick on an enemy they soon 
weary of it. 

All day long that little sullen lantern burned 
above the mist, sometimes red, so that the white 
mist was dyed to amber, and sometimes milky 
pale; the trees dropped water from every leaf. 
Every flower asleep in the garden was neckleted 
with beads; and nothing but a drenched old 
forest crow visited the lonely cottage that after¬ 
noon to cry: ‘ Kah, Kah, Kah! ’ and fly away. 
But Griselda knew her brother’s mood too well to 
speak of it, or to complain. And she sang on 
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gaily in the housCj though she was more sorrowful 
than ever. 

The next day John went out to tend his flocks. 
And wherever he went the red sun seemed to 
follow. When at last he found his sheep they 
were drenched with the clinging mist and were 
huddled together in dismay. And when they saw 

him it seemed that they cried out with one 
unanimous bleating voice: 

‘ O ma-a-a-ster! ’ 

And he stood counting them. And a little apart 
from the rest stood his old ram Soil, with a face 
as black as soot; and there, perched on his back, 
impish and sharp and scarlet, rode and tossed and 
sang just such another fairy as had mocked John 
from the chimney-top. A fire seemed to break 
out m his body, and, picking up a handful of 
stones, he rushed at Soil through the flock. They 
scattered, bleating, out into the mist. And the 
fairy, all-acockahoop on the old ram’s back, took 
its small ears between finger and thumb, and as 
fast as John ran, so fast jogged Soil, till all the 
young farmer’s stones were thrown, and he found 
himself alone in a quagmire so sticky and befogged 
that it took him till afternoon to grope his way 

out. And only Griselda’s singing over her broth- 
pot guided him at last home. 

Next day he sought his sheep far and wide, but 
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not one could he find. To and fro he wandered, 
shouting and calling and whistling to Sly, till, 
heartsick and thirsty, they were both wearied out. 
Yet bleatings seemed to fill the air, and a faint, 
beautiful bell tolled on out of the mist; and John 
knew the fairies had hidden his sheep, and he 
hated them more than ever. 

After that he went no more into the fields, 
brightly green beneath the enchanted mist. He 
sat and sulked, staring out of the door at the dim 
forests far away, glimmering faintly red beneath 
the small red sun. Griselda could not sing any 
more, she was too tired and hungry. And just 
before twilight she went out and gathered the 
last few pods of peas from the garden for their 
supper. 

And while she was shelling them John within 
doors in the cottage heard again the tiny timbrels 
and the distant horns, and the odd, clear, grass¬ 
hopper voices calling and calling her, and he 
knew in his heart that, unless he relented and 
made friends with the fairies, Griselda would 
surely one day run away to them and leave him 
forlorn. He scratched his great head, and gnawed 
his broad thumb. They had taken his father, 
they had taken his mother, they might take his 
sister—but he wouldn^t give in. 

So he shouted, and Griselda in fear and 
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trembling came in out of the garden with her 
basket and basin and sat down in the gloaming 
to finish shelling her peas. 

And as the shadows thickened and the stars 
began to shine, the malevolent singing came 
nearer, and presently there was a groping and 
stirring in the thatch, a tapping at the window, 
and John knew the fairies had come—not alone, 
not one or two or three, but in their company 
and bands to plague him and entice away 
Griselda. He shut his mouth and stopped up his 
ears with his fingers, but when, with great staring 
eyes, he saw them capering like bubbles in a glass, 
like flames along straw, on his very doorstep, he 
could contain himself no longer. He caught up 
Griselda’s bowl and flung it—peas, water and all 
—full in the snickering faces of the Little Folk! 
There came a shrill, faint twitter of laughter, a 
scampering of feet, and then all was utterly still. 

Griselda tried in vain to keep back her tears. 

She put her arms around John’s neck and hid her 
face in his sleeve. 

‘ Let me go! ’ she said, ‘ let me go, John, just a 
day and a night, and Fll come back to you. They 
are angry with us. But they love me; and if I sit 
on the hillside under the boughs of the trees beside 
the pool and listen to their music just a little while, 
they will make the sun shine again and drive back 
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the flocks, and we shall be happy as ever. Look 
at poor Sly, John dear, he is hungrier even than 
I am.' John heard only the mocking laughter 
and the tap-tapping and the rustling and crying 
of the fairies, and he wouldn’t let his sister go. 

And it began to be marvellously dark and still 
in the cottage. No stars moved across the case¬ 
ment, no water-drops glittered in the candleshine. 
John could hear only one low, faint, unceasing 
stir and rustling all around him. So utterly dark 
and still it was that even Sly woke from his 
hungry dreams and gazed up into his mistress’s 
face and whined. 

They went to bed; but still, all night long, while 
John lay tossing on his mattress, the rustling never 
ceased. The old kitchen clock ticked on and on, 
but there came no hint of dawn. All was pitch- 
black and now all was utterly silent. There 
wasn’t a whisper, not a creak, not a sigh of air, 
not a footfall of mouse, not a flutter of moth, not 
a settling of dust to be heard at all. Only desolate 
silence. And John at last could endure his fears 
and suspicions no longer. He got out of bed and 
stared from his square casement. He could see 
nothing. He tried to thrust it open; it would not 
move. He went downstairs and unbarred the door 
and looked out. He saw, as it were, a deep, clear, 
green shade, from behind which the songs of the 
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birds rose faint as in a dream. 

And then he sighed like a grampus and sat 
down, and knew that the fairies had beaten him. 
Like Jack’s beanstalk, in one night had grown up 
a dense wall of peas. He pushed and pulled and 
hacked with his axe, and kicked with his shoes, 
and buffeted with his blunderbuss. But it was all 
in \ ain. He sat down once more in his chair be¬ 
side the hearth and co\ered his face with his 
hands. And at last Griselda, too, awoke, and 
came doMm with her candle. And she comforted 
her brother, and told him if he would do what 
she bade she would soon make all right again. 
And he promised her. 

So with a scarf she bound tight his hands 
behind him; and with a rope she bound his feet 
together, so that he could neither run nor throw 
stones, peas, or cheeses. She bound his eyes and 
ears and mouth with a napkin, so that he could 
neither see, hear, smell, nor cry out. And, that 
done, she pushed and pulled him like a great 
bundle, and at last rolled him out of sight into the 
chimney-corner against the wall. Then she took 
a small sharp pair of needlework scissors that her 
godmother had given her, and snipped and snip¬ 
ped, till at last there came a little hole in the thick 
green hedge of peas. And putting her mouth 
there she called softly through the little hole. And 
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the fairies drew near the doorstep and nodded 
and nodded and listened. 

And then and there Griselda made a bargain, 
with them for the forgiveness of John—a lock of 
golden hair; a dish of ewe’s milk; three and 
thirty bunches of currants, red, white, and black; 
a bag of thistledown; three handkerchiefs full of 
lambs’ wool; a jar of honey; a peppercorn of 
spice; and she to sit one full hour each evening of 
summer on the hillside in the shadow and still 
greenness that sloped down from that great Forest 
towards the meadows, where the fairy mounds 
are, and their brindled cattle graze. 

Her brother lay blind and deaf and dumb as a 
faggot. She promised all. 

And then, instead of rustling and a creeping, 
there came a rending and clattering and crashing. 
Instead of green shade, light of amber; then white. 
And as the thick hedge withered and shrank, and 
the merry and furious dancing sun scorched and 
scorched and scorched, there came, above the 
singing of the birds, the bleatings of sheep—and 
behold sooty Soil and hungry Sly met square upon 
the doorstep; and all John’s sheep shone white as 
hoar-frost on his pastures; and every lamb was 
garlanded with pimpernel and eyebright; and the 
old fat ewes stood still, with saddles of moss; and 
their laughing riders sat and saw Griselda stand- 
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ing in the doorway in her bounteous yellow hair. 

As for John, tied up like a sack in the chimney- 
corner, down came his cheese again crash upon 
his head, and, not being able to say anything, he 
said nothing. 

From Broomsticks, by Walter de la Mare. 



6 . A TRIP TO CEYLON 


Some years before my beard announced 
approaching manhood, or, in other words, when 
I was neither man nor boy, but between both, I 
often said I had a strong desire to see the world. 
I was discouraged by my parents, though my 
father had been a great traveller himself. But a 


cousin, by my mothers side, took a liking to me, 
often said I was a fine forward youth, and was 
much inclined to gratify my curiosity. His elo¬ 
quence had more effect than mine, for my father 
consented to my accompanying him in a voyage 
to the island of Ceylon, where his uncle had 
resided as governor many years. 

We sailed from Amsterdam with despatches 
from Their High Mightinesses the States of 
Holland. The only circumstance which happen¬ 
ed on our voyage worth relating was the wonder¬ 
ful effects of a storm, which had torn up by the 
roots a great number of trees of enormous bulk 
and height, in an island where we lay at anchor 
to take in wood and water. Some of these trees 
weighed many tons, yet they were carried by the 
wind so amazingly high, that they appeared like 
the feathers of small birds floating in the .air, for 
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they were at least five miles abo\e the earth. 
However, as soon as the storm subsided they all 
fell perpendicularly into their places, and took 
root again, except the largest which happened, 
when it was blown into the air, to have a man 
and his wife, a \’ery honest old couple, upon its 
branches, gathering cucumbers (in this part of 
the globe that useful vegetable grows upon trees). 
The weight of this couple, as the tree descended, 
o\’er-baIanced the trunk, and brought it down in 
an horizontal position: it fell upon the chief man 
of the island, and killed him on the spot. He had 
quitted his house in the storm, for fear of its fall¬ 
ing upon him, and was returning through his own 
garden when this fortunate accident happened. 
The word fortunate, here, requires some explana¬ 
tion. This chief was a man of a very avaricious 
and oppressive disposition, and though he had no 
family, the natives of the island were half-starved 
by his oppression. 

The very goods which he had thus taken from 
them were spoiling in his stores, while the poor 
wretches from whom they were plundered were 
pining in poverty. Though the destruction of this 
tyrant was accidental, the people chose the 
cucumber-gatherers for their governors, as a mark 
of their gratitude for destroying, though accident¬ 
ally, their late tyrant. 
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After we had repaired the damages we suffered 
in this remarkable storm, and taken leave of the 
new governor and his lady, we sailed with a fair 
wind for the object of our voyage. 

In about six weeks we arrived at Ceylon, where 
we were recei\'ed with great marks of friendship 
and true politeness. The following singular 
adventures may not prove unentertaining. 

After we had resided at Ceylon about a fortnight 
I accompanied one of the governor’s brothers 
upon a shooting party. He was a strong, athletic 
man, and being used to that climate (for he had 
resided there some years), he bore the violent heat 
of the sun much better than I could. In our ex¬ 
cursion he had made considerable progress 
through a thick wood when I was only at the 
entrance. 

Near the banks of a large piece of water I 
thought I heard a rustling noise behind; on turn¬ 
ing about I was almost petrified (as who would 
not?) at the sight of a lion, which was evidently 
approaching with the intention of satisfying his 
appetite with my poor carcase, and that without 
asking my consent. What was to be done in this 
horrible dilemma? I had not even a moment for 
reflection. My piece was only charged with 
swanshot, and I had no other about me. How¬ 
ever, though I could have no idea of killing such 
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an animal with that weak kind of ammunition, 
yet I had some hopes of frightening him by the 
report, and perhaps of wounding him also. I 
immediately let fly, without waiting till he was 
within reach, and the report did but enrage him. 
He now quickened his pace, and seemed to ap¬ 
proach me full speed. I attempted to escape, 
but that only added (if an addition could be 
made) to my distress. For the moment I turned 
about I found a large crocodile, with his mouth 
extended almost ready to receive me. On my 
right hand was the piece of water before men¬ 
tioned, and on my left a deep precipice, said to 
ha\'e, as I have since learned, a receptacle at the 
bottom for venomous creatures. In short I gave 
myself up as lost, for the lion was now upon his 
hind-legs, just in the act of seizing me. I fell in¬ 
voluntarily to the ground with fear, and, as it 
afterwards appeared, he sprang over me. I lay- 
some time in a situation which no language can 
describe, expecting to feel his teeth or claws in 
some part of me every moment. After waiting in 
this prostrate situation a few seconds I heard a 
violent but unusual noise, different from any sound 
that had ever before come to my ears. Nor is this 
at all to be wondered at, when I inform you from 
where it proceeded., After listening for some time, 
I \'cntured to raise my head and look round, when, 
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to my unspeakable joy, I perceived the lion had, 
by the eagerness with which he sprang at me, 
jumped forward, as I fell, into the crocodile’s 
mouth; which, as before observed, was wide open. 
The head of the one stuck in the throat of the 
other! I fortunately found my hunting-knife by 
my side. With this instrument I severed the lion’s 
head at one blow, and the body fell at my feet! 
I then, with the butt end of my fowling-piece, 
rammed the head farther into the throat of the 
crocodile, and destroyed him by suffocation, for 
he could neither swallow nor eject it. 

Soon after I had thus gained a complete victory 
o\'er my two powerful adversaries my companion 
arrived in search of me; for finding I did not fol¬ 
low him into the wood, he returned, thinking I 
had lost my way, or met with some accident. 

After mutual congratulations, we measured the 
crocodile, which was just forty feet in length. 

As soon as we had related this extraordinary 
ad\’enture to the governor, he sent a wagon and 
servants, who brought home the two carcases. 
The lion’s skin was properly preserx^ed, with its 
hair on, after which it was made into tobacco- 
pouches, and presented by me, upon our return to 
Holland, to the burgomasters, who, in return, 
requested my acceptance of a^ thousand ducats. 

The skin of the crocodile was stuffed in the usual 
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manner, and makes a capital article in their public 
museum at Amsterdam, where the exhibitor 
relates the whole story to each spectator, with 
such additions as he thinks proper. 

From The Travels of Baron Munchausen. 



7. WE MEET HAJJI BABA 


^ He becomes a Merchant^ leaves Bagdad, and 

ACCOMPANIES A CARAVAN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It was a fine spring morning when the caravan 
took its departure from the Constantinople gate 
of the city. 

Mounted on the top of one of my loads, with my 
bed tied on the pad by way of a soft seat, and my 
bags surrounding me, I contemplated the scene 
with pleasure, listened to the bells of the mules as 
I would to music, and surveyed myself as a mer¬ 
chant of no small consequence. 

My more immediate companions were Osman 
Aga, and his associate in lamb-skins (he of whom 
I have already made honourable mention at the 
entertainment), and one or two other Bagdad 
merchants; but besides, there were many of my 
own countrymen, natives of different cities of 
Persia, all bound upon purposes of trade to Con¬ 
stantinople, and with whom I was more or less 
acquainted. My adventure with the chief priest 
of Tehran had in great measure blown over; and, 
indeed, the dress I had adopted, with the scar on 
my cheek, made me look so entirely like a native 
of Bagdad, that I retained little in my appearance 
to remind the world that I was in fact a Persian. 

I will not tire the reader with a recital of our 
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adventures through Turkey, which consisted of 
the usual fear of robbers, squabbles with mule¬ 
teers, and frays at caravanserais. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to say, that we reached our destination in 
safety; but I cannot omit the expression of my first 
emotions upon seeing Constantinople. 

I, a Persian, and an Ispahani, had ever been 
accustomed to hold my native city as the first in 
the world: never had it crossed my mind that any 
other could, in the smallest degree, enter into 
competition with it, and when the capital of 
Roum was described to me as finer, I always 
laughed the describer to scorn. But what was my 
astonishment, and I may add mortification, on 
beholding, for the first time, this magnificent city! 
I had always looked upon the royal mosque, in 
the great square at Ispahan, as the most superb 
building in the world; but here were a hundred 
finer, each surpassing the other in beauty and in 
splendour. Nothing did I ever conceive could 
equal the extent of my native place; but here my 
eyes became tired with wandering over the 
numerous hills and creeks thickly covered with 
buildings, which seemed to bid defiance to cal¬ 
culations. If Ispahan was half the world, this 
indeed was the whole. And then this gem of 
cities possesses this great advantage over Ispahan, 
that it is situated on the borders of a beautiful 
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succession of waters, instead of being surrounded 
by arid and craggy mountains; and, in addition 
to its own extent and beauty, enjoys the advantage 
of being reflected in one never-failing mirror, ever 
at hand to multiply them. But where should I 
stop, if I attempted to describe the numerous 
moving objects which attracted my attention? 
Thousands of boats, of all forms and sizes, skim¬ 
med along in every direction, whilst the larger 
vessels, whose masts looked liked forests, more 
numerous than those of Mazanderan, lined the 
shores of the intricate and widely-extended 
harbour. 

After undergoing the necessary forms and 
examinations at the custom-house, I and my com¬ 
panions took boat at Scutari, crossed over to Con¬ 
stantinople, and established ourselves and mer¬ 
chandise in a large caravanserai, the resort of 
Persian traders, situated in a very central part of 
the city, near the principal bazars. I felt myself 
a slender personage, indeed, when I considered 
that I was only one among the crowd of the 
immense population that was continually floating 
through the great thoroughfares. And when I saw 
the riches displayed in the shops, the magnificence 
of dress of almost every inhabitant, and the con¬ 
stant succession of great lords and agas, riding 
about on the finest and most richly caparisoned 
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horseSj I could not help exclaiming, in a secret 
whisper to myself, ‘ Where is Constantinople and 
her splendours? and where Persia and her 
poverty? ’ 

I, in conjunction with old Osman, hired a room 
in the caravanserai, in which we deposited our 
merchandise. During the day-time I displayed 
my pipe-sticks in goodly rows on a platform; and^ 
as my assortments were good, I began my sales 
with great vigour, and reaped considerable profit. 
In proportion as I found money returning to my 
purse, so did I launch out into luxuries which I 
little heeded before. I increased the beauty and 
conveniences of my dress; I bought a handsome 
amber-headed chibouk; I girded my waist with a 
lively-coloured shawl; my tobacco-pouch was 
made of silk, covered with spangles; my slippers 
were of bright yellow, and I treated myself to a 
glittering dagger. Temptations to expense sur¬ 
rounded me everywhere, and I began to think that 
there was something worth living for in this world. 
So numerous were the places in which I might 
exhibit my person in public, that I could not re¬ 
frain from visiting the most frequented coffee¬ 
houses, where, mounted on a high bench, with 
soft cushions to recline upon, I smoked my pipe 
and sipped my coffee like one of the highest 
degree. 


B & R 4 
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Implicated as I had been in disagreeable ad¬ 
ventures in Persia, I was mistrustful of my own 
countrymen, and rather shunned them, whilst I 
sought the acquaintance of the Turks. But they, 
my countrymen, who are always so inquisitive, 
and who feel themselves slighted upon the least 
inattention—they discovered who and what I was, 
and eyed me with no great feelings of approba¬ 
tion. However, I endeavoured to live upon good 
terms with them; and as long as we did not enter 

into competition in matters of trade, they left me 
unmolested. 

In places of public resort I gave myself out for 
a rich Bagdad merchant; and now my scar, 
which I had before esteemed a great misfortune, 
was conveniently conspicuous to attest the truth 
of my assertions. Nothing, I found, was so easy 
as to deceive the Turks by outward appearance. 
Their taciturnity, the dignity and composure of 
their manner and deportment, their slow walk, 
their set phrases, were all so easy to acquire, that 
in the course of a very short time I managed to 
imitate them so well, that I could at pleasure 
make myself one of the dullest and most solemn 
of their species. So perfect a hearer had I 
become, so well did I sigh out, every now and then, 
in soft accents, my sacred ejaculations of “Allah! 
And there is but one Allah!” and so steady 
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was I in counting my beads, that I was received 
at the coffee-house, which I frequented, with dis¬ 
tinguished attention. The owner of it himself 
made my coffee, and as he poured it out with a 
high flourish of his arm, he never failed to wel¬ 
come me by the friendly epithets of “ My aga, my 
sultan.” Such influence had the respectability of 
my appearance secured for me, that in e\'ery 
trifling dispute which might take place in the 
coffee-room, either upon the subjects of horses, 
dogs, arms, or tobacco (the principal topics of 
conversation), I was ever referred to, and any low 
growl from my lips, of either belli (yes), or yok 
(no), was sure to set the matter at rest. 

—James Morier. 



8. WE THINK OF TONGA PONIES 


Hitherto I had always been driven by people 
who at least knew how to drive; but in this place 
I was to get my experience of all the different 
kinds of bad and ignorant driving to which we 
horses are subjected; for I was a “ job horse,” and 
was let out to all sorts of people who wished to 
hire me; and as I was good-tempered and gentle, 
I think I was more often let out to the ignorant 
drivers than some of the other horses, because I 
could be depended upon. It would take a long 
time to tell of all the different styles in 
which I was driven, but I will mention a few 
of them. 

First, there were the tight-rein drivers—men 
who seemed to think that all depended on holding 
the reins as hard as they could, never relaxing the 
pull on the horse’s mouth or giving him the least 
liberty of movement. These are always talking 
about “keeping the horse well in hand,” and 
“ holding a horse up,” just as if a horse was not 
made to hold himself up. 

Some poor broken-down horses, whose mouths 
have been made hard and insensible by just such 
drivers as these, may, perhaps, find some support 
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in it; but for a horse who can depend on its own 
legs, has a tender mouth, and is easily guided, it is 
not only tormenting, but stupid. 

Then there are the loose-rein drivers, who let 
the reins lie easily on our backs and their own 
hand rest lazily on their knees. Of course, such 
gentlemen have no control over a horse, if any¬ 
thing happens suddenly. If a horse shies, starts, 
or stumbles, they are nowhere, and cannot help 
the horse or themselves till the mischief is 
done. 

Of course, for myself, I had no objection to it, 
as I was not in the habit either of starting or 
stumbling, and had only been used to depend on 
my driver for guidance and encouragement; still, 
one likes to feel the rein a little in going downhill, 
and likes to know that one’s driver is not gone to 
sleep. 

Besides, a slovenly way of driving gets a horse 
into bad, and often lazy, habits; and when he 
changes hands he has to be whipped out of them 
with more or less pain and trouble. Squire 
Gordon always kept us to our best paces and our 
best manners. He said that spoiling a horse and 
letting him get into bad habits was just as cruel 
as spoiling a child, and both had to suffer for it 
afterwards. 

Moreover, these drivers are often altogether 
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careless, and will attend to anything else rather 
than to their horses. I went out in the phaeton 
one day with one of them; he had a lady and two 
children behind. He flopped the reins about as 
we started, and, of course, gave me several un¬ 
meaning cuts with the whip, though I was fairly 
off. There had been a good deal of road-mending 
going on, and even where the stones were not 
freshly laid down there were a great many loose 
ones about. My driver was laughing and joking 
with the lady and the children, and talking about 
the country to the right and to the left; but he 
ne\’er thought it worth while to keep an eye on 
his horse, or to drive on the smoothest parts of the 
road; and so it easily happened that I got a stone 
in one of my fore feet. 

Now, if Mr. Gordon or John, or in fact, any 
good driver had been there, he would have seen 
that something was wrong before I had gone three 
paces. Or, even if it had been dark, a practised 
hand would hav^ felt by the rein that there was 
something wrong in the step, and would have got 
down and picked out the stone. But this man 
went on laughing and talking, whilst at every step 
the stone became more firmly wedged between my 
shoe and the frog of my foot. The stone was 
sharp on the inside and round on the outside, 
which as eveiy one knows, is the most dangerous 
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kind that a horse can pick up, as it cuts his foot 
and at the same time makes him most liable to 
stumble and fall. 

Whether the man was partly blind or only very 
careless I can’t say, but he drove me with that 
stone in my foot for a good half-mile before he 
saw anything was wrong. By that time I was 
going so lame with the pain that at last he saw 
it, and called out, “ Well, here’s a go! Why, they 
have sent us out with a lame horse; what a 
shame! ” 

He then jerked the reins and flipped about with 
the whip, saying, “ Now, then, it’s no use playing 
the old soldier with me; there’s the journey to go, 
and it’s no use turning lame and lazy.” 

Just at this time a farmer came riding up 
on a brown cob; he lifted his hat and 
pulled up. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “ but I think 
there is something the matter with your horse; he 
goes very much as if he had a stone in his shoe. 
If you will allow me, I will look at his feet; these 
loose, scattered stones are very dangerous things 
for the horse.” 

“ He’s a hired horse,” said the driver. “ I don’t 
know what’s the matter with him, but it’s 
a great shame to send out a lame beast like 
this.” 
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The farmer dismounted; and, slipping his 
rein over his arm, at once took up my near 
foot. 

“Bless me, there’s a stone. Lame! 1 should 
think so.” At first he tried to dislodge it with his 
hand, but as it was now very tightly wedged, he 
drew a stone-pick out of his pocket, and very 
carefully, and with some trouble, got it out. Then, 
holding it up, he said, “ There, that’s the stone 
your horse has picked up; it is a wonder he did 

not fall down and break his knees into the 
bargain! ” 

“ Well, to be sure! ” said my driver. ‘‘ That is 
a queer thing! I never knew before that horses 
picked up stones.” 

“ Didn’t you? ” said the farmer rather con¬ 
temptuously; “ but they do, though, and the best 
of them will do it, and can’t help it sometimes on 
such roads as these. And if you don’t want to 
lame your horse, you must look sharp and get 
them out quickly. This foot is very much 
bruised,” he said, setting it gently down and pat¬ 
ting me. “ If I may advise, sir, you had better 
drive him gently for a while; the foot is a good 
deal hurt, and the lameness will not go off 
directly.” 

Then mounting his cob, and raising his hat to 
the lady, he drove off. 
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When he was gone, my driver began to flop the 
reins about and whip the harness, by which I 
understood that I was to go on, which of course 
I did, glad that the stone was gone, but still in a 
good deal of pain. 

This was the sort of experience we job horses 
often had. 


Sewell. 



9.—CHINK: 

The Dev'elopment of a Pup 

I 

Chink was just old enough to think himself a 
very remarkable little Dog; and so he was, but not 
in the way he fondly imagined. He was neither 
fierce nor dreadful, strong nor swift, but he was 
one of the noisiest, best-natured, silliest pups that 
ever chewed his master’s boots to bits. His 
master, Bill Aubrey, was an old mountaineer who 
was camped below Garnet Peak in the Yellow¬ 
stone Park. This is in a very quiet corner, far 
from the usual line of travel, and Bill’s camp, 
before ours came, would have been a very lonely 
place but for his companion, this irrepressible, 
woolly-coated little Dog. 

Chink was never still for five minutes. Indeed 
he would do anything he was told to do except 
keep still. He was always trying to do some absurd 
and impossible thing, or, if he did attempt the 
possible, he usually spoiled his best effort by his 
way of going about it. He once spent a whole 
morning trying to run up a tall, straight pine-tree 
in whose branches was a snickering Pine SquirreL 
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The darling ambition of his life for some weeks 
was to catch one of the Picket-pin Gophers that 
swarmed on the prairie about the camp. These 
little animals have a trick of sitting bolt upright 
on their hind legs, with their paws held close, so 
that at a distance they look exactly like picket- 
pins. Often when we went out to picket our 
horses for the night we would go towards a 
Gopher, thinking it was a picket-pin already 
driven in, and would find out the mistake only 
when it dived into the ground with a defiant 
chirrup. 

Chink had determined to catch one of these 
Gophers the very first day he came into the valley. 
Of course he went about it in his own original 
way, doing everything wrong end first, as usual. 
This, his master said, was due to a streak of Irish 
in his make-up. So Chink would begin a most 
elaborate stalk a quarter of a mile from the 
Gopher. After crawling on his breast from tus¬ 
sock to tussock for a hundred yards or so, the 
nervous strain became too great, and Chink, get¬ 
ting too much excited to crawl, would rise on his 
feet and walk straight towards the Gopher, which 
would now be sitting up by its hole, fully alive to 
the situation. 

After a minute or two of this very open ap¬ 
proach, Chink’s excitement would overpower all 
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caution. He would begin running, and at the 
last, just as he should have done his finest stalking, 
he would go bounding and barking toward the 
Gopher, which would sit like a peg of wood till 
the proper moment, then dive below with a deri¬ 
sive chirrup, throwing with its hind feet a lot of 
sand right into Chink’s eager, open mouth. 

Day after day this went on with level sameness, 
and still Chink did not give up. Perseverance, 
he seemed to belie\'e, must surely win in the end, 
as indeed it did. For one day he made an usually 
elaborate stalk after an unusually fine Gopher, 
carried out all his absurd tactics, finishing with 
the grand, boisterous charge, and actually caught 
his victim; but this time it happened to be a 
wooden picket-pin. Any one who doubts that a 
Dog knows when he has made a fool of himself 
should have seen Chink that day as he sheepishly 
sneaked out of sight behind the tent. 

But failure had no lasting effect on Chink. 
There was a streak of grit as well as Irish in him 
that carried him through every reverse, and 
nothing could dash his good nature. He was into 
everything with the maximum of energy and the 
minimum of discretion, delighted as long as he 
could be always up and doing. 

Every passing wagon and horseman and 
grazing calf had to be chivvied, and if the 
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Cat from the guard-house strayed by. Chink 
felt that it was a solemn duty he owed to the 
soldiers, the Cat, and himself to chase her 
home at frightful speed. He would dash twenty 
times a day after an old hat that Bill used 
deliberately to throw into a Wasps’ nest with the 
order, “ Fetch it! ” 

It took time, but countless disasters began to 
tell. Chink slowly realised that there were long 
whips and big, fierce Dogs with wagons; that 
Horses have teeth in their heels; that Calves have 
relatives with clubs on their heads; that a slow 
Cat may turn out a Skunk; and that Wasps are 
not Butterflies. Yes, it took an uncommonly long 
time, but it all told in the end. Chink began to 
develop a grain—a little one, but a living, growing 
grain—of good Dog sense. 

II 

It seemed as if all his blunders were the rough, 
unsymmetrical stones of an arch, and the key¬ 
stone was added, the structure, his character, 
made strong and complete, by his crowning blun¬ 
der in the matter of a large Coyote. 

This Coyote lived not far from our camp, and 
he evidently realised, as all the animals there do, 
that no man is allowed to shoot, trap, hunt, or in 
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any way molest the wild creatures in the Park; 
above all, in this part, close to the military pa¬ 
trol, with soldiers always on the watch. Secure 
in the knowledge of this, the Coyote used to come 
about the camp each night for scraps. At first I 
found only his tracks in the dust, as though he had 
circled the camp but feared to come very near. 
Then we began to hear his weird evening song 
just after sundown, or about sun-up. At length 
his track was plain in the dust about the scrap- 
bucket each morning when I went out to learn 
from the trail u'hat animals had been there during 
the night. Then growing bolder, he came about 
the camp occasionally in the daytime. Shyly at 
first, but with increasing assurance, as he was satis¬ 
fied of his immunity, until finally he was not only 
there every night, but seemed to hang around 
nearly all day, sneaking in to steal whatever was 
eatable, or sitting in plain view on some rising 
ground at a distance. 

One morning, as he sat on a bank some fifty 

yards away, one of us, in a spirit of mischief, said 

to Chink; “Chink, do you see that Coyote over 

there grinning at you? Go and chase him out of 
that.” 

Chink always did as he was told, and burning 
to distinguish himself, he dashed after the Coyote, 
who loped lightly away, and there was a pretty 
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good race for a quarter of a mile; but it was 
nothing to the race which began when the Coyote 
turned on his puYsuer. 

Chink realised all at once that he had been 
lured into the power of a Tartar, and strained 
every muscle to get back to camp. The Coyote 
was swifter, and soon overtook the Dog, nipping 
him first on one side, then on the other, with mani¬ 
fest glee, as if he were cracking a series of good 
jokes at Chink's expense. 

Chink yelped and howled and ran his hardest, 
but had no respite from his tormentor till he dash¬ 
ed right into camp; and we, I am afraid, laughed 
with the Coyote, and the Puppy did not get the 

sympathy he deserved for his trouble in doing as 
he was told. 

One more experience like this, on a smaller 
scale, was enough to dampen even Chink’s enthu¬ 
siasm. He decided to let that Coyote very much 
alone in future. 

Not so the Coyote, however. He had discover¬ 
ed a new and delightful amusement. He came 
daily now and hung about the camp, knowing 
perfectly well that no one would dare to shoot 
him. Indeed, the lock of every gun of the party 
was sealed up by the government officials, and 
soldiers were everywhere on watch to enforce the 
laws. 
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Thenceforth that Coyote lay in wait for poor 
Chink, and sought every opportunity to tease him. 
The little Dog learned that if he went a hundred 
yards from camp alone, the Coyote would go after 
him, and bite and chase him right back to his 
master’s tent. 

Day after day this went on, until at last Chink’s 
life was made a misery to him. He did not dare 
now to go fifty yards from the tent alone; and 
even if he went with us when we rode, that fierce 
and impudent Coyote was sure to turn up and 
come along, trotting close beside or behind, watch¬ 
ing for a chance to worry poor Chink and spoil¬ 
ing all his pleasure in the ramble, but keeping just 
out of reach of our quirts, or a little farther off 
when we stopped to pick up some stones. 

One day Aubrey moved his camp a mile up¬ 
stream, and we saw less of the Coyote, for the 
reason that he moved a mile up-stream too, and, 
like all bullies who are unopposed, grew more in¬ 
solent and tyrannical every day, until poor little 
Chink’s life became at last a veritable reign of 
terror, at which his master merely laughed. 

Aubrey gave it out that he had moved camp to 
get better Horse-feed. It soon turned out, how¬ 
ever, that he wanted to be alone while he enjoyed 
the contents of a whiskey-flask that he had obtain¬ 
ed somewhere. But one flask was a mere starter 
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for him. The second day he mounted his Horse, 
said, Chink, you watch the tent,” and rode away 
over the mountains to the nearest saloon, leaving 
Chink obediently curled up on some sacking. 

Ill 

Now, with all his puppyish silliness, Chink was 
a faithful watch-dog, and his master knew that he 
would take care of the tent as well as he could. 

Late that afternoon a passing mountaineer 
came along. When he was within shouting dis¬ 
tance he stopped, as is customary, and shouted; 
“ Hello there, Bill! Oh, Bill! ” 

But getting no answer, he went up to the door, 
and there was met by “ an odd-looking Pup with 
his bristles all on end; ” and Chink, for of course 
it was he, warned him in many fierce growls to 
keep away. 

The mountaineer understood the situation and 
went on. Evening came, and no master to relieve 
Chink, who was now getting very hungry. 

There was some bacon in the tent wrapped in 
a bag, but that was sacred. His master had told 
him to watch it,” and Chink would have starved 
rather than touch it. 

He ventured out on the flat in hope of finding 
a mouse or something to stay the pangs of hunger, 
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when suddenly he was pounced on by that brute 
of a Coyote, and the old chase was repeated as 
Chink dashed back to the tent. 

There a change came over him. The remem¬ 
brance of his duty seemed suddenly to alter him 
and brace him up, just as the cry of her Kitten 
will turn a timid Cat into a Tigress. 

He was a mere Puppy yet, and a little fool in 
many ways, but away back of all was a fibre of 
strength that would grow with his years. The 
moment that Coyote tried to follow into the tent, 
—his master’s tent,—Chink forgot all his own 
fears, and turned on the enemy like a little demon. 

The beasts feel the force of right and wrong. 
They know moral courage and cowardice. The 
moral force was all with the little scared Dog, and 
both animals seemed to know it. The Coyote 
backed off, growling savagely, and vowing, 
in Coyote fashion, to tear that Dog to 
ribbons very soon. All the same, he did not 
venture to enter the tent, as he clearly had 
intended doing. 

Then began a literal siege; for the Coyote came 
back every little while, and walked roimd the 
tent, scratching contemptuously with his hind 
feet, or marching up to the open door, to be met 
at once, face to face, by poor little Chink, who, 
really half dead with fear, was brave again as soon 
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as he saw any attempt to injure the things in his 
charge. 

All this time Chink had nothing to eat. He 
could slip out and get a drink at the near-by 
stream once or twice a day, but he could not get 
a meal in that way. He could have torn a hole 
in the sack and eaten some bacon, but he would 
not, for that was in trust; or he could have watch¬ 
ed his chance to desert his post, and sneaked off 
to our camp, where he would have been sure of a 
good meal. But no; adversity had developed the 
true Dog in him. He would not betray his 
master’s trust in any way. He was ready to die 
at his post, if need be, while that master was away 
indulging in a drunken carouse. 

For four days and four nights of misery did this 
heroic little Dog keep his place, and keep tent and 
stuff from the Coyote that he held in mortal terror. 

On the fifth morning old Aubrey had awakened 
to the fact that he was not at home, and that his 
camp in the mountains was guarded only by a 
small Dog. He was tired of his spree now, and he 
got on his Horse and set out over the hills, sober 
but very shaky. When he was about half-way on 
the trail it suddenly dawned on his clouded brain 
that he had left Chink without any food. 

‘‘ Hope the little beast hain’t spoiled all my 
bacon,” he thought, and he pressed on more 
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briskly till he came to the ridge commanding a 
view of his tent. There it was, and there at the 
door, exchanging growls and snapping at each 
other, were the big, fierce Coyote and poor little 
Chink. 

‘‘Wal, I be darned!” exclaimed Aubrey. “I 
forgot all about that blasted Coyote. Poor Chink I 
he must ‘ a ’ had a mighty tough time.- Wonder 
he ain’t all chawed up an’ the camp in tatters.” 

There he was, bravely making his last stand. 
His legs were tottering under him with fear and 
hunger, but he still put on his boldest face, and 
was clearly as ready as ever to die in defence of 
the camp. 

The cold grey eyes of the mountaineer took in 
this part of the situation at the first glance, and 
when he galloped up and saw the untouched 
bacon, he realised that Chink had eaten nothing 
since he left. When the Puppy, trembling with 
fear and licked his hand as much as to say, “ I’ve 
done what you told me,” it was too much for old 
Aubrey. The tears stood in his eyes as he hasten¬ 
ed to get food for the little hero. 

« 

Then he turned to him and: “ Chink, old pard, 
I’ve treated you dirty, an’ you always treated me 
white. I’ll never go on another spree without 
takin’ you along, Chink, an’ I’ll treat you as white 
as you treated me, if I know how. ’Tain’t much 
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more I kin do for you, pard, since ye don’t drink, 
but I reskon I kin lift the biggest worry out o’ yer 
life, an’ I’ll do it, too.” 

Then from the ridge-pole he took down the 
pride of his heart, his treasured repeating rifle, 
and, regardless of consequences, he broke the 
government seals, wax eagles, red tape, and all, 
and went to the door. 

The Coyote was sitting off a little way with a 
Mephistophelian grin on his face, as usual; but 
the rifle rang, and Chink’s reign of terror was at 
an end. 

What matter if the soldiers did come out and 
find that the laws of the Park had been violated, 
that Aubrey had shot one of the animals of the 
Park? 

What matter to Aubrey if his gun was taken 
from him and destroyed, and he and his outfit ex¬ 
pelled from the Park, with a promise of being 
jailed if ever he returned? What did it all 
matter? 

“ It’s all right,” said old Aubrey. “ I done the 
squar’ thing by my pard—my pard, that always 
treated me white.” 


E. Thompson Seton, 



lo.—WHAT HAPPENED TO A BOASTER 


It happened, a day or two after the conversa¬ 
tion with my father which I have related, that a 
tigress with a cub came into a small tract of jungle 
which lay near our village: the first day she was 
seen she killed a shepherd, the second day another 
man who had gone to look for his body, and the 
third she grievously wounded the Potail of the 
village, a man who was held in universal estima¬ 
tion, and he died during the night. A general 
meeting of the villagers was held at the place set 
apart for deliberations, and it was determined that 
all the active men should proceed in a body and 
attack the beast in her lair. The next morning 
we all assembled before daybreak. There was one 
man, a huge large-whiskered and bearded Pathan, 
who volunteered to be our leader; he was literally 
hardly able to move for the weapons he had about 
him. Two swords were in his belt, which also con¬ 
tained an assortment of daggers of various sizes 
and shapes; a long straight two-edged sword htmg 
over his left shoulder, the point of which nearly 
touched the ground; he had also a shield across 
his back, and in his right hand a matchlock with 
the match lighted. He addressed my father as we 
came up. 
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‘Salaam aleikoom! Ismail Sahib,’ said he; ‘is 
a quiet person like you coming out with us, and 
the Sahib-zadah too? ’ 

‘ Yes, Khan,’ replied my father, ‘ it is incumbent 
on all good men to do their utmost in a case of 
need like this; who knows, if the brute is not 
killed, but that some one else may become food 
for it? ’ 

‘ Inshalla! ’ said the Khan, twisting up his 
mustachios, and surveying himself, ‘ we have deter¬ 
mined that the brute dies to-day. Many a tiger 
has fallen from a shot from my good gun, and 
what is this brute that it should escape? The only 
fear is, that it will not stand to allow us to prove 
that we are men, and not dogs before it.’ 

‘ As to that said my father, ‘ we must take 
our chance; but say, Khan, how will you move 
with all those weapons about you? Why, you could 
not run away were she to rush out.’ 

‘ Run away! ’ cried Khan; ‘ are our beards to 
be defiled by a brute? What are you thinking of 
this morning to suppose that Dildar Khan ever 
turned from anything in his life? Only let it come 
out, I say, and you will see of what use the 
weapons will be! Trust to me single-handed to 
finish it: first I shall shoot it with my matchlock; 
it will be wounded; then I shall advance on it 
thus,’ said he, drawing the long sword and flourish- 
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ing it, at the same time twirling round and round, 
and leaping in every possible direction. 

‘ There! ’ said he, quite out of breath, ‘ there I 
would not that have finished it? Why, I am a per¬ 
fect Roostum in matters of this kind, and killing 
a tiger is only child’s play to Dildar Khan! Why, 
I could eat one, tail and all. But come along, and 
when the play begins, let no one come in Dildar 
Khan’s way,’ said he to the assembled group; ‘ for 
Inshalla! I mean to show you poor ignorant 
people how a tiger can be killed by a single man.’ 

‘ I know the Khan to be as arrant a coward as 
ever breathed,’ said my father to me; ‘ but come, 
let us see what he will do, for I confess I am 
anxious to behold him capering before the tigress.’ 

‘By Alla!’ said I, ‘if he does perform such 
antics, the brute will dine on him to a certainty.’ 

‘ That is no concern of ours,’ said my father; ‘ it 
is a matter of destiny; but I would venture a great 
deal, he never goes within an arrow’s flight of her.’ 

We all set out, headed by Dildar Khan, who 
still flourished his long sword, holding his match¬ 
lock in his left hand, now and then smoothing up 
his mustachios, which grew, or had been trained 
to stick upwards from his lips, and reached nearly 
to his eyes. We soon came to the jungle, and on 
entering it I thought the Khan showed signs of 
fear. 
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‘ The beast can be but a panther after all,’ said 
he, ‘ and it is hardly worth the while for Dildar 
Khan to put himself to trouble. See, boys,’ con¬ 
tinued he to some of us, ‘ I will wait here; if it 
should really turn out to be a tiger you can let me 
know, and I will come and kill it.’ 

Against this, however, we protested, and declar¬ 
ed that all would go wrong without him; and after 
some demur he again proceeded, 

‘ I told you,’ said my father, ‘ how it would be; 
but let us see how he will end the affair.’ 

We went on, till some bones and torn clothes, 
and the head of one of the unfortunate men who 
had been killed, lying near a bush, proved very 
plainly that the animal was not far off, and at 
these the Khan showed fresh signs of fear. 

‘ They say it is a Purrut Bagh,’ said he, ‘ a beast 
into whom the unsainted soul of that mad Fakeer, 
that son of the Shitan, Shah Yacoob, has entered, 
and that it is proof against shot. Why should we 
risk our lives in contention with the devil? ’ 

' Nay, Khan,’ said a young dare-devil lad, the 
scamp of the village, ‘you are joking; who ever 
heard of a Purrut Bagh that was a female? 
Besides, we will burn the beards of fifty Shah 
Yacoobs.’ 

‘Peace!’ cried the Khan, ‘be not irreverent; 
do we not all know that Purrut Baghs can be 
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created? Mashalla! did I not see one near Asseer- 
giirh, which a Fakeer had made, and turned loose 
on the country, because they would not supply 
him with an offering from every village? ’ 

What was it like? ’ cried a dozen of us, and 
for a moment the real tigress was forgotten. 

Like!’ said the Khan, rubbing up his musta- 
chios with one hand, and pressing down his waist¬ 
band with the other, ‘like! why it had a head 
twice the size of any other tiger, and teeth each a 
cubit long, and eyes red as coals, which looked 

like torches at night; and it had no tail, 
and— ’ 

But here he was stopped short, and our laughter 

too, by a loud roar from a short distance; and a 

moment afterwards, the tigress and a half-grown 

cub rushed past us with their tails in the 
air. 

Well, Khan, said the lad before-mentioned, 

‘ that is no Purrut Bagh at any rate; did you not 

see the tail of the big one, how she shook it at 
you? ’ 

‘ I represent,’ said he, ‘ that, tail or no tail, it 
holds the accursed soul of that wretch Yacoob, 
may his grave be defiled! and I will have nothing 
to do with,it; it is useless to try to kill the Shitan; 

if he chose, you know, he could blow us all into 
hell with a breath.’ 
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'Namurd! Namurd! (coward! coward!)’ cried 
some of us; ‘you were brave in the village; how 
are you now? ’ 

‘Who calls me Namrud? ’ roared the Khan; 

‘ follow me, and see if I am one or not,’ and he 
rushed forward, but not in the direction the tigress 
had gone. 

‘ That is not the way,’ cried some, and at last 
he turned. 

‘ This is child’s play,’ said my father; ‘ come, if 
we are to do anything, we had better set about it 
in good earnest.’ 

And we went on in the direction the beast had 
taken. 

It led to an open glade, at one side of which 
there was a large rock, with some very thick bushes 
about it. 

‘ She is there, depend upon it,’ said an old 
hunter; ‘ I never saw a more likely place in my 
life.’ 

We were all about thirty steps from the rock 
and bushes, and Dildar Khan did not at all relish 
his proximity to them. 

‘ I beg to represent,’ said he in a low voice to 
us all, ‘ that having killed so many of these brutes, 
I know best how to manage them; and as I am the 
best armed of the party, I shall take up my posi¬ 
tion near yonder bush, by which runs the path- 
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Avay; she will take to it when she is driven out, 
and then you will see the reception she will meet 
with from Dildar Khan. Inshalla! I shall present 
the point of my sword to her, and she will run on 
it, then I shall finish her with one blow of my 
tegha/ 

We all looked in the direction he pointed, and 
sure enough there was a bush, about two hundred 
paces off, on the pathway to the village. 

‘Not that one surely,’ said my father; ‘why, 
man, you will never see the beast from thence.’ 

‘ Trust me,’ said the Khan, and off he went. 

‘ I told you how it would be,’ continued my 
father; ‘ directly he sees the animal, he will be off 
down the road as fast as he can. But come,’ said 
he to the men, ‘ since the Khan thinks he will be 
of more use down yonder, I will lead you on, and 
we will see whether this eater of men cannot be 
got out.’ 

We were immediately divided into three parties, 
one to go on either side of the bushes, the other 
by a circuit to get behind the rock and if possible 
upon it, in order to shoot her from above if she 
was to be seen; if not, at any rate to dislodge her 
by throwing stones. The arrangements were 
quickly completed, and though we were all within 
only a few yards of the bushes, there was no sign 
of the tigress. She expressed no displeasure at our 
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near approach or preparations, as she had been 
disturbed before, and of course could not easily be 
driven out of her place of refuge. I was with one 
of the parties on the side, and had no arms but 
a sword and a light shield; indeed, I had gone 
more as a spectator than aught else. We waited 
a few minutes, and one of the party who had been 
sent round appeared on the top of the rock; he 
was soon followed by three others. 

‘Are you all ready?’ cried one of them: ‘I 
shall heave down this stone.’ 

‘ Bismillah! away with it! ’ cried my father. 

Three of them applied their strength to it, and 
at last it rolled over the face of the rock, and 
thundering down, split into a thousand fragments. 
There was a moment of intense anxiety and sus¬ 
pense, but no tigress followed. 

‘ Try whether you cannot see her,’ cried my 
father; ‘ if you do, fire; we are all prepared.’ 

The men looked down in eveiy direction, but 
said nothing. At last one of them was observed 
to be pointing to a particular spot, as though he 

showed the others something. 

‘ By Alla 1 ’ said my father, ‘ he sees her; look 
out; she will rush forth before you are thinking of 

her.’ 

Every man blew his match, and planted his feet 
firmly. At last one of the men on the rock raised 
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his matchlock and fired; it was answered by a 

tremendous roar which rent the skies, and out 

rushed the cub, apparently badly wounded, for 

before he had come a few yards he lay down and 

roared horribly; he was fuUy half-grown, and 

made a dreadful noise. One of the men of our 

party fired at him, and he did not move after the 
shot struck him. 

‘Now we shall have tough work’, said my 
father; ‘ she will be savage and infuriated beyond 
description; it is hardly safe to be here; but mind 
your aim, my lads, and she will never reach us; 
I never yet missed mine, but the shot may not be 
fatal; so look out for yourselves.’ 

Again my father called to the men on the rock 
to heave over another fragment. There was one 
very large one just on the brink. After a good 
many pushes it gave way, and as the former had 
done, shivered into atoms with a great noise. It 
was successful; the tigress rushed out towards our 
side, and stood for a moment. I had never seen 
a tiger before, and could not help admiring her 
noble appearance. There she stood, her tail erect 
the end of it only waving from side to side, glaring 
on us with her fearfully bright eyes, apparently 
irresolute as to what she would, do, and not noticing 
the body of the cub, which was close to her. We 
were all as silent as death, each man with his 
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matchlock to his shoulder. My father fired, and 
then the others; I could see the whole distinctly, 
for I had no gun. She staggered when my father 
fired, he had evidently hit her; but the rest had 
missed, and she charged with another tremendous 
roar, right at our party; but the shout we set up, 
and the waving of our weapons turned her, and 
she set off at a slow canter towards the bush where 
Dildar Khan had stationed himself. 

‘ Ya Alla! ’ cried my father, 'coward as he is, 
he will be killed—she will spare nothing now! 
What can be done? ’ 

By this time the other party caught a glimpse 
of her, and every matchlock was discharged; she 
must have been hit again, for she stopped, turned 
round, growled, and showed her teeth, but again 
sprang forward. I imagine Dildar Khan had no 
idea that she was approaching him, as he had hid 
himself behind the bush and could have seen no¬ 
thing of what had passed. ‘ He may escape,’ said 
my father; 'it is possible, yet scarcely; what can 
be done? ’ No one made a reply, but an instant 
afterwards I had drawn my sword, and set off at 
full speed after the enraged brute. 

'Ameer Ali, my son! come back, come back 
instantly! Ya Alla, he too will perish! ’ cried my 
father in an agony of apprehension. 

But I heeded not, and who of that company 
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had my fleet foot, yet some of them followed 
me. As I ran, I saw the tigress was weak, and 
was badly wounded, but still she ran fast. I saw 
her approach the bush, and the miserable man 
Dildar Khan rush from behind it, and stand in 
her very path, with his arms stretched out, 
apparently paralysed with fear. Another instant 
she had crouched as she ran, and sprang upon 
him; he was under her, and she fiercely tearing 
his body. It did not stop me; I heard the cries 
of those behind me to turn off, but I did not. I 
do not think I gave the danger a thought; if I did, 
the excitement overpowered it. Another bound 
had brought me close to the brute, whose head was 
down, gnawing the body beneath her. I made but 
one stroke at her, which, praise be to Alla! was 
successful; the blade buried itself deep in the back 
of her neck, and she seemed to me to drop dead; 
I bounded off to one side, and watched for a 
moment. She was indeed dead, and lay, her limbs 
only quivering, upon the body of the man beneath 
her. Unfortunate coward! wounded as she was, 
she would not have turned after him, had he even 
had the presence of mind to avoid her; but he had 
thought to fly, and the sight of the animal had 
paralysed his faculties. Though all passed in a 
moment, methinks now, Sahib, I see him, his eyes 
starting from his head, and his arms raised and 
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expanded, as though wooing the animal’s fatal 
embrace. Coward! had he remained behind the 
bush, he was safe, and might have shot her as she 
passed; but there he lay, a fearful spectacle, his 
face all bitten and lacerated, and the blood pour¬ 
ing from wounds in his stomach! He was quite 
dead. My father came up immediately; he em¬ 
braced me, and burst into tears. 

‘ How could you risk your life, my boy? ’ said 
he; ‘ how could you be so rashly venturous of your 
life for so poor a wretch as he? ’ pointing to the 
body; ‘ did I not tell you he was a coward? Yet 
I am proud of you now, my son, and you have 
shamed us all. See! ’ continued he to the whole 
assembly, ‘ our faces are blackened this day by a 
boy; who among you could have planted so well- 
aimed and deep a cut? See! the blade has buried 
itself, and is half through the bone. Mashalla! he 
is a brave boy! ’ and again my father hugged me 
to his breast. 

—Meadows Taylor. 
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II.—HORSE V. TIGER IN OLD LUCKNOW 


It was on the following day, in the morning, 
before lunch, we were all assembled at Chaim- 
gunge in the gallery of a courtyard, about sixty 
yards square in extent—a courtyard with build¬ 
ings all round, and a verandah below. Thick 
bamboo railing had been put up in front of 
the verandah, so as completely to encircle the 
courtyard, and to form a sort of enlarged cage. 
The man-eater had been enticed into the enclosure 
by means of a little mare—a tattoo^ as the country 
horses are called—of trifling value. 

The king and his usual suite of female attend¬ 
ants had taken their places in the gallery, he on a 
sofa placed there for the purpose, they behind 
him. We stood on his majesty’s right and left, 
leaning on the parapet or on the sofa. Every one 
commanded a full view of the courtyard, and the 
ladies seemed to relish the prospect as much as 
any one. 

The order was given, and Burrhea’s cage was 
brought into the verandah. A door in the 
bamboo railing, prepared for the purpose, was 
drawn up, the cage door was opened, and 
Burrhea bounded into the courtyard, lashing his 
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sides with his long tail, and glaring furiously upon 
the man-eater and his little female friend. A more 
beautiful tiger than Burrhea it would not be easy 
to discover in all India. His glossy coat, regularly 
streaked, shone in the enclosure, in pleasant con¬ 
trast with the frowsy covering of the little mare. 
Even the well-kept hide of the man-eater was 
sadly wanting in brilliancy when compared with 
the flittering skin of Burrhea. 

The tiger had been kept without food or drink 
from the previous day to prepare him for the 

4 

assault. He glared savagely at the horses as he 
entered, and commenced slowly stealing along 
towards thern. The man-eater kept his eyes fixed 
on the eyeballs of his enemy. Not for an instant 
did he take them off; his head lowered, standing 
in an easy attitude, with one foot slightly 
advanced, he awaited the attack, moving as 
Burrhea moved, but always with the eyes intent¬ 
ly fixed. As for the poor little mare, she was 
transfixed with fear—paralysed—apparently un¬ 
able to take a thought for preservation. She 
stood cowering in a corner, awaiting her fate. 
With a slight bound Burrhea was upon the mare 
in an instant. A blow of his paw threw her over 
on the ground, his teeth were fastened in her neck, 
and he drank her blood greedily. It was simple 
butchery; for there was no resistance. 
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‘ It will make Burrhea only the more savage/ 
said the king, rubbing his hands gleefully. The 
European courtiers assented; and the female at¬ 
tendants, ignorant of the language, but certain 
that the king was pleased, were mightily pleased 
too. They exchanged glances of approbation and 
of satisfaction ere they turned again to watch the 
proceedings in the courtyard. 

Burrhea might have been from three to five 
minutes enjoying his draught of blood—not more 
—his head turned towards the man-eater all the 
time, and his eyes for the most part fixed on him. 
The man-eater, on his side, gave no indications of 
uneasiness. An impatient snort or two escaped 
him; that was all. With protruded neck and 
cocked ears, and glaring eyeballs, and twitching 
tail, he watched his enemy intently, still standing 
in an easy attitude of attention, as if prepared for 
immediate action. 

At length Burrhea was satisfied, or else no more 
blood was forthcoming; and taking his claws out 
of the dead animal, and shaking himself as he did 
so, he began to go stealthily round the courtyard, 
like a cat stealing a march on a rat. He made no 
noise whatever. The large paws were placed one 
after the other upon the ground, the soft ball of 
the foot preventing any sound. Slowly were they 
raised and depressed; whilst the long back as slow- 
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ly made its way forward—now raised at the 
shoulders, now at the hind-quarters, as the legs 
were moved—the skin glancing backwards and 
forwards as if hardly belonging to the bones and 
muscles beneath it. It was not a scene to be for¬ 
gotten: the king and his attendant females gazing 
intently above; the European courtiers straining 
with eyes and ears to catch every movement and 
every sound; the man-eater in the centre of the 
courtyard slowly turning as the tiger turned, his 
head and ears and neck ever the same; the tiger 
stealing along, so cat-like in aspect, and yet so 
gigantic in strength. Not a sound was audible but 
the grating of the man-eater’s feet, as they were 
raised and lowered again—not a sound other; but 
all was mute expectation and anxious gazing. 

At length the tiger bounded with the rapidity 
of lightning upon his enemy; the horse was fully 
prepared. It had evidently been Burrhea’s inten¬ 
tion to seize the head and fore-quarters; but the 
man-eater was too adroit for that; and, by a quick 
diving motion of his head and shoulders had 
received his antagonist upon his muscular 
haunches behind. The claws sank deeply into the 


flesh, whilst the hind feet of the tiger made a 
grasp or two at the forelegs of the horse; but 
there was no time to secure his position. The man- 


eater lashed up 


with his iron heels into the air 
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with tremendous vigour, and in a moment 
Burrhea was sprawling on the ground, not at all 
the better for his attack. We could hardly per¬ 
ceive, however, that he had been thrown upon his 
back partly against the bamboo railing, partly 
on the ground—when he was on his legs again, 
gyrating as before, moving stealthily round as if 
nothing had happened. With an indignant snort 
the man-eater resumed his former position, and 
awaited another spring, his muscular haunches 
bearing evidence in their lacerated skin, and in 
the gouts of blood which disfigured them, of the 
sharpness and strength of the tiger’s claws. 

‘ Burrhea will kill him yet! ’ exclaimed the kin g, 
turning to the nearest European. 

‘ Undoubtedly, your majesty,’ said the courtier. 

Cat-like did Burrhea pace round and round 
again, his broad round head ever turned towards 
his wary antagonist. Each foot with its brawny 
paw was lifted and lowered again in succession, 
noiselessly as before, whilst the beautifully streak¬ 
ed hide played over the bones and muscles freely. 
With distended nostrils and flashing eyes, the man- 
eater watched again as intently as ever, exactly 
in the same position as formerly—the head and 
neck lowered and protruded; the ears cocked 
rigidly; the eyes fixed in a glazing stare at the 
stealthily gliding tiger; and one forefoot ever 
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slightly advanced, to admit, doubtless, of that 
rapid diving and thrusting forward of the 
shoulder and head, by which he had formerly 
succeeded in getting his antagonist upon his hind¬ 
quarters. 

For fully eight or ten minutes did this monoton¬ 
ous circling of Burrhea continue, the man-eater 
ever facing him and gazing intently, an angry 
snort now and then bursting from the horse as he 
turned. Burrhea opened his huge jaws widely at 
times, and licked up the drops of blood which still 
clung to them; and once (but once only) he paus¬ 
ed for a moment over the dead mare, as if medi¬ 
tating a second draught. But the irresolution was 
only momentary, and the monotonous walk was 
continued. 

At length the decisive moment arrived again. 
Burrhea was standing almost over the carcass of 
the dead mare, when he sprang once more—sprang 
so suddenly, that, we in the gallery started at the 
sight, expecting it though we were; and more than 
one of the attendants on the king gave forth a 
stifled exclamation of alarm. There was no pre¬ 
monitory growl, or display of any kind. It was as 
if by galvanic agency the tiger had been suddenly 
lifted into the air in the course of his monotonous 
gyration. 

The man-eater was not taken by surprise, how- 
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ever. His head was ducked still lower than before; 
his fore-quarters tseemed to glide under the spring¬ 
ing assailant; and again were Burrhea’s claws dug 
deeply into his haunches; but further over on this 
occasion than on the former. The broad round 
head of the tiger projected for an instant beyond 
the tail of the horse, whilst his hind claws were 
sunk deeply into the man-eater’s breast. For an 
instant we saw him quivering unsteadily in that 
position, crouching with his belly on the horse’s 
back, clinging to his prey for an instant, but only 
for an instant. Again did the ferocious stallion 
lash up with his hind feet, almost as if he would 
throw himself over on his back. His iron heels 
came with crushing force against the jaw of 
Burrhea, and in a moment the tiger was sprawling 
helplessly upon the ground, once more stretched 
upon his back. 

It was but for an instant, however, that Burrhea 
thus lay; but, when he resumed his feet, and 
began running round the bamboo enclosure, it 
was quite apparent that it was no longer to attack 
again, but to escape. His jaw was broken; and, 
with his tail between his legs, he cried out loudly 
with pain as he ran round, not unlike a whipped 
spaniel. The man-eater watched him, as before, 
intently, evidently fearful of a ruse, and finding it 
difficult to keep up with his rapid motion. But it 
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was no ruse; Burrhea was looking eagerly for some 
method of escape, crying almost piteously as he 
did so. ‘ His jaw is broken,’ was whispered by 
some of the male servants below, who watched 
him from the verandah. The sound reached our 
gallery, and the king heard it. 

‘ Burrhea’s jaw is broken! ’ he exclaimed to us; 

‘ shall we let him escape? ’ 

‘ As your majesty pleases,’ was our answer. 

The signal was given—the door of the cage was 
opened, the bamboos opposite to it raised—and 
Burrhea rushed in to bury himself in the farthest 
corner. 

Proudly did the man-eater snort and paw when 
he found himself thus victor. He first scampered 
up to the mare, and snuffed there a mom^ent; and 
then, spurning her with his foot, with head aloft 
and tail arched, he trotted to one point and an¬ 
other of the bamboo railing, as if anxious to get at 
the attendant servants. His blood was up; and 
tigers or men, he did not mind which were assail¬ 
ants now, or which he assailed. 

‘ Let another tiger be set at him,’ shouted the 
king to the attendants, after he had watched him 
for a moment or two. ‘ Damn him; I will have my 
revenge for his destroying Burrhea;’ the latter ob¬ 
servation was addressed to us, the attendant 
Europeans, and was in English. We rubbed our 
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hands, smiled, said it was most just, bowed, and 
awaited further sport. 

'That was a terrible blow he struck with his 
hind legs/ said the king. 

' It was a tremendous blow, your majesty. I 
heard it sounding on Burrhea’s jaw-bone,’ was the 
answer of one of our little company. 


Knighton. 
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HOW BOYS HELPED AT MAFEKING 


Mafeking, you may remember, was quite a 
small ordinary country town out on the open 
plains of South Africa. 

Nobody ever thought of its being attacked by 
an enemy, any more than you would expect your 
town (or village) to be attacked—the thing was 
so improbable. 

But it just shows you how you must be prepared 
for what is possible^ not only what is probable in 
war; and so, too, we ought to be prepared in India 
against being attacked by enemies; for though it 
may not be probable, it is quite as possible as it 
was at Mafeking; and eveiy boy in India should 
be just as ready as those boys were in Mafeking 
to take their share in its defence. 

Well, when we found we were to be attacked 
at Mafeking, we told off our garrison to the points 
that they were to protect—some 700 trained men, 
police, and volunteers. And then we armed the 
townsmen, of whom there were some 300. Some 
of them were old frontiersmen, and quite equal to 
the occasion; but many of them, young shopmen, 
clerks, and others, had never seen a rifle before, 
and had never tried to learn to drill or to shoot. 
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and so they were hopelessly at sea at first. It is 

not much fun to have to face an enemy who means 

to kill you, when you have never learned to 
shoot. 

Altogether, then, we only had about a thousand 
men all told to defend the place, which contained 
600 white women and children and about 7,000 
Africans, and was about five miles round. 

Every man was of value, and as their numbers 
gradually got less, owing to men getting killed and 
wounded, the duties of fighting and keeping watch 
at night got harder for the rest. It was then that 
Lord Edward Cecil, the chief staff officer, got 
together the boys in the place and made them into 
a cadet corps, put them in uniform, and drilled 
them; and a jolly smart and useful lot they were. 
We had till then used a large number of men for 
carrying orders and messages and keeping lookout, 
and acting as orderlies, and so on. These duties 
were now handed over to the boy cadets, and the 
men were released to go and strengthen the firing 
line. 

And the cadets, under their sergeant-major, a 
boy named Goodyear, did right good work, and 
well deserved the medals which they got at the 
end of the war. Many of them rode bicycles, and 
we were thus able to establish a post by w:hich 
people could send letters to their friends in the 
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different forts, or about the town without going 
out under fire themselves; and we made postage 
stamps for these letters which had on them a pic¬ 
ture of a cadet bicycle orderly. 

I said to one of these boys on one occasion, when 
he came in through rather a heavy fire: “You 
will get hit one of these days riding about like that 
when shells are flying.” And he replied: “I 
pedal so quick, sir, they’d never catch me.” 
These boys didn’t seem to mind the bullets one 
bit; they were always ready to carry out orders, 
though it meant risk to their lives every time. 

Would any of you do that? If an enemy were 
firing down this street, and I were to tell one of 
you to take a message across to a house on the 
other side, would you do it? I am sure you 
would, but probably you wouldn’t much like 
doing it. 

But you want to prepare yourself for it before¬ 
hand. It’s just like taking a header into cold 
water: a fellow who is accustomed to bathing 
thinks nothing of it; he has practised it over and 
over again. Ask a fellow to do it who has never 
practised it, and he will funk it. 

So, too, with a boy who has been accustomed to 
obey orders at once, whether there is risk about it 
or not; the moment you order him to do a thing, 
no matter how great the danger is to him he does 
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it, while another chap who has never cared to obey 
would object, and would then be despised as a 
coward even by his former friends. 

But you need not wait for war in order to be 
useful as a scout. As a peace scout there is lots 
for you to do any day, wherever you may be. 

—Lord Baden-PowelL 


13 —the cabuliwallah 


My five years’ old daughter Mini cannot live 
without chattering. I really believe that in all her 
life she has not wasted a minute in silence. Her 
mother is often vexed at this, and would stop her 
prattle, but I would not. To see Mini quiet is 
unnatural, and I cannot bear it long. And so my 
own talk with her is always lively. 

One morning, for instance, when I was in the 
midst of the seventeenth chapter of my new novel, 
my little Mini stole into the room, and putting her 
hand into mine, said: ‘Father! Ramdayal the 
door-keeper calls a crow a krow! He doesn’t 
know anything, does he? ’ 

Before I could explain to her the differences of 
language in this world, she was embarked on the 
full tide of another subject. ‘ What do you think. 
Father? Bhola says there is an elephant in the 
clouds, blowing water out of his trunk, and that is 
why it rains! ’ 

And then, darting off anew, while I sat still 
making ready some reply to this last saying: 

^ Father! what relation is Mother to you? ’ 

‘ My dear little sister in the law! ’ I murmured 
involuntarily to myself, but with a grave face con- 
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trived to answer; ‘Go and play with Bhola, 
Mini! I am busy! ^ 

The window of my room overlooks the road. 
The child had seated herself at my feet near my 
table, and was playing softly, drumming on her 
knees. I was hard at work on my seventeenth 
chapter, where Protap Singh, the hero, had just 
caught Kanchanlata, the heroine, in his arms, and 
was about to escape with her by the third-storey 
window of the castle, when all of a sudden Mini 
left her play, and ran to the window, crying: ‘A 
Gabuliwallah! a Cabuliwallah! ’ Sure enough 
in the street below was a Cabuliwallah, passing 
slowly along. He wore the loose soiled clothing 
of his people, with a tall turban; there was a bag 
on his back, and he carried boxes of grapes in his 
hand. 

I cannot tell what were my daughter’s feelings 
at the sight of this man, but she began to call him 
loudly. ‘ Ah! ’ I thought, ‘ he will come in, and 
my seventeenth chapter will never be finished!’ 
At which exact moment the Cabuliwallah turned, 
and looked up at the child. When she saw this, 
overcome by terror, she fled to her mother’s pro¬ 
tection, and disappeared. She had a blind belief 
that inside the bag, which the big man carried, 
there were perhaps two or three other children 
like herself. The pedlar meanwhile entered 
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my doorway, and greeted me with a smiling 
face. 

So precarious was the position of my hero and 
my heroine, that my first impulse was to stop and 
buy something, since the man had been called. I 
made some small purchases, and a conversation 
began about Abdurrahman, the Russians, the 
English, and the Frontier Policy. 

As he was about to leave, he asked: ‘And 
where is the little girl, sir? ’ 

And I, thinking that Mini must get rid of her 
false fear, had her brought out. 

She stood by my chair, and looked at the 
Cabuliwallah and his bag. He oflFered her nuts 
and raisins, but she would not be tempted, and 
only clung the closer to me, with all her doubts 
increased. 

This was their first meeting. 

One morning, however, not many days later, as 
I was leaving the house, I was startled to find 
Mini, seated on a bench near the door, laughing 
and talking, with the great Cabuliwallah at her 
feet. In all her life, it appeared, my small 
daughter had never found so patient a listener, save 
her father. And already the corner of her little 
sari was stuffed with almonds and raisins, the gift 
of her visitor. ‘ Why did you give her those? ’ I 
said; and taking out an eight-anna bit, I handed it 
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to him. The man accepted the money without 
demur, and slipped it into his pocket. 

Alas, on my return an hour later, I found the 
unfortunate coin had made twice its own worth of 
trouble! For the Cabuliwallah had given it to 
Mini; and her mother, catching sight of the bright 
round object, had pounced on the child with: 

‘ Where did you get that eight-anna bit? ’ 

‘ The Cabuliwallah gave it me,* said Mini cheer¬ 
fully. 

‘The Cabuliwallah gave it you!* cried her 
mother, much shocked. ‘ O Mini! how could you 
take it from him? * 

I, entering at the moment, saved her from im¬ 
pending disaster, and proceeded to make my own 
inquiries. 

It was not the first or second time, I found, that 
the two had met. The Cabuliwallah had over¬ 
come the child’s first terror by a judicious bribery 
of nuts and almonds, and the two were now great 
friends. 

They had many quaint jokes, which afforded 
them much amusement. Seated in front of him, 
looking down on his gigantic frame in all her tiny 
dignity, Mini would ripple her face with laughter 
and begin: ‘ O Cabuliwallah! Cabuliwallah! 
what have you got in your bag? ’ 

And he would reply, in the nasal accents of the 
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mountaineer: ‘ An elephant! ’ Not much cause 
for merriment, perhaps; but how they both en¬ 
joyed the witticism! And for me, this child’s talk 
with a grown-up man had always in it something 
strangely fascinating. 

Then the Cabuliwallah, not to be behindhand, 
would take his turn: “ Well, little one, and when 
are you going to the father-in-law’s house? ’ 

Now most small Bengali maidens have heard 
long ago about the father-in-law’s house; but we, 
being a little new-fangled, had kept these things 
from our child, and Mini at this question must 
have been a trifle bewildered. But she would not 
show it, and with ready tact replied: ‘Are you 
going there? ’ 

Amongst men of the Cabuliwallah’s class, how¬ 
ever, it is well knov\Ti that the words father-in-law’s 
house have a double meaning. It is a euphemism 
for jail, the place where we are well cared for, at 
no expense to ourselves. In this sense would the 
sturdy pedlar take my daughter’s question. ‘ Ah,’ 
he would say, shaking his first at an invisible 
policeman, ‘ I will thrash my father-in-law! ’ 
Hearing this, and picturing the poor discomfited 
relative. Mini would go off into peals of laughter, 
in which her formidable friend would join. 

These were autumn mornings, the very time of 
year when kings of old went forth to conquest; 
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and I, never stirring from my little corner in Cal¬ 
cutta, would let my mind wander over the whole 
world. At the very name of another coimtry, my 
heart would go out to it; and at the sight of a 
foreigner in the streets, I would fall to weaving a 
network of dreams,—the mountains, the glens, 
and the forests of his distant home, with his cottage 
in its setting, and the free and independent life of 
far-away wilds. Perhaps the scenes of travel con¬ 
jure themselves up before me, and pass and repass 
in my imagination all the more vividly, because I 
lead such a vegetable existence that a call to travel 
would fall upon me like a thunder-bolt. In the 
presence of this Cabuliwallah I was immediately 
transported to the foot of arid mountain peaks, 
with narrow little defiles twisting in and out . 
amongst their towering heights. I could see the 
string of camels bearing the merchandise, and the 
company of turbaned merchants carrying some 
of their queer old firearms, and some of their 
spears, journeying downward towards the plains. 

I could see— But at some such point Mini’s 
mother would intervene, imploring me to ‘be¬ 
ware of that man.’ 

Mini’s mother is, unfortunately, a very timid 
lady. Whenever she hears a noise in the street, 
or sees people coming towards the house, she 
always jumps to the conclusion that they are either 
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thieves, or drunkards, or snakes, or tigers, or 
malaria, or cockroaches, or caterpillars, or an 
English sailor. Even after all these years of ex¬ 
perience, she is not able to overcome her terror. 
So she was full of doubts about the Cabuliwallah, 
and used to beg me to keep a watchful eye on him. 

I tried to laugh her fear gently away, but then 
she would turn round on me seriously, and ask me 
solemn questions. 

Were children never kidnapped? 

Was it, then, not true that there was slav'ery in 
Cabul? 

Was it so very absurd that this big man should 
be able to carry off a tiny child? 

I urged that, though not impossible, it was 
highly improbable. But this was not enough, 
and her dread persisted. As it was indefinite, 
howe\'er, it did not seem right to forbid the 
man the house, and the intimacy went on 
unchecked. 

Once a year in the middle of January Rahmun, 
the Cabuliwallah, was in the habit of returning to 
his country, and as the time approached he would 
be very busy, going from house to house collect¬ 
ing his debts. This year, however, he could 
always find time to come and see Mini. It would 
have seemed to an outsider that there was some 
conspiracy between the two, for when he could 
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not come in the morning, he would appear in the 
evening. 

Even to me it was a little startling now and then, 
in the corner of a dark room, suddenly to surprise 
this tall, loose-garmented, much bebagged man; 
but when Mini would run in smiling, with her 
‘ O Cabuliwallah! Cabuliwallah! ’ and the two 
friends, so far apart in age, would subside into 
their old laughter and their old jokes, I felt 
reassured. 

One morning, a few days before he had made 
up his mind to go, I was correcting my proof 
sheets in my study. It was chilly weather. 
Through the window the rays of the sun touched 
my feet, and the slight warmth was very welcome. 
It was almost eight o’clock, and the early pedes¬ 
trians were returning home with their heads 
covered. All at once I heard an uproar in the 
street, and, looking out, saw Rahmun being led 
away bound between two policemen, and behind 
them a crowd of curious boys. There were 
blood-stains on the clothes of the Cabuliwallah, 
and one of the policemen carried a knife. Hurry¬ 
ing out, I stopped them, and inquired what it all 
meant. Partly from one, partly from another, I 
gathered that a certain neighbour had owed the 
pedlar something for a Rampuri shawl, but had 
falsely denied having bought it, and that in the 
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course of the quarrel Rahmun had struck him. 
Now in the heat of his excitement, the prisoner 
began calling his enemy all sorts of names, when 
suddenly in a verandah of my house appeared my 
little Mini, with her usual exclamation: ‘O 
Cabuliwallah! Cabuliwallah! ’ Rahmun’s face 
lighted up as he turned to her. He had no bag 
under his arm to-day, so she could not discuss the 
elephant with him. She at once therefore pro¬ 
ceeded to the next question: ‘Are you going to 
the father-in-law’s house? ’ Rahmun laughed 
and said: ‘Just where I am going, little one!’ 
Then seeing that the reply did not amuse the child, 
he held up his fettered hands. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ I 
would have thrashed that old father-in-law, but 
my hands are bound! ’ 

On a charge of murderous assault, Rahmun was 
sentenced to some years’ imprisonment. 

Time passed away, and he wasmot remembered. 
The accustomed work in the accustomed place 
was ours, and the thought of the once free moun¬ 
taineer spending his years in prison seldom or 
never occurred to us. Even my light-hearted 
Mini, I am ashamed to say, forgot her old friend. 
New companions filled her life. As she grew 
older, she spent more of her time with girls. So 
much time indeed did she spend with them that 
she came no more, as she used to do, to her father’s 
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room. I was scarcely on speaking terms with 
her. 

Years had passed away. It was once more 
autumn and we had made arrangements for our 
Mini’s marriage. It was to take place during the 
Puja Holidays. With Durga returning to Kailas, 
the light of our home also was to depart to her 
husband’s house, and leave her father’s in the 
shadow. 

The morning was bright. After the rains, 
there was a sense of ablution in the air, and the 
sun-rays looked like pure gold. So bright were 
they that they gave a beautiful radiance even to 
the sordid brick walls of our Calcutta lanes. Since 
early dawn to-day the wedding-pipes had been 
sounding, and at each beat my own heart throb¬ 
bed. The wail of the tune, Bhairavi, seemed to 
intensify my pain at the approaching separation. 
My Mini was to'^be married to-night. 

From early morning noise and bustle had per¬ 
vaded the house. In the courtyard the canopy 
had to be slung on its bamboo poles; the 
chandeliers with their tinkling sound must be 
hung in each room and verandah. There was no 
end of hurry and excitement. I was sit tin g in my 
study, looking through the accounts, when some 
one entered, saluting respectfully, and stood before 
me. It was Rahmun the Cabuliwallah. At first 
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I did not recognise him. He had no bag, nor the 
long hair, nor the same vigour that he used to 
have. But he smiled, and I knew him again. 

‘ When did you come, Rahmun? ’ I asked him. 

‘ Last evening,’ he said, ‘ I was released from 

jail/ 

The words struck harsh upon my ears. I had 
never before talked with one who had wounded 
his fellow, and my heart shrank within itself when 
I realised this, for I felt that the day would have 
been better-omened had he not turned up. 

‘ There are ceremonies going on,’ I said, ‘ and I 
am busy. Could you perhaps come another day? ’ 

At once he turned to go; but as he reached the 
door he hesitated, and said: ' May I not see the 
little one, sir, for a moment? ’ It was his belief 
that Mini was still the same. He had pictured her 
running to him as she used, calling ‘ O Cabuli- 
wallah! Cabuliwallah! ’ He had imagined too 
that they would laugh and talk together, just as of 
old. In fact, in memory of former days he had 
brought, carefully wrapped up in paper, a few 
almonds and raisins and grapes, obtained some¬ 
how from a countryman, for his own little fund 

was dispersed. 

I said again: ‘ There is a ceremony in the 
house, and you will not be able to see any one 
to-day.’ 
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The man’s face fell. He looked wistfully at me 
for a moment, said ‘ Good morning/ and went out. 

I felt a little sorry, and would have called him 
back, but I found he was returning of his own 
accord. He came close up to me holding out his 
offerings, and said: ‘ I brought these few things, 
sir, for the little one. Will you give them to her? ’ 

I took them and was going to pay him, but he 
caught my hand and said: ‘ You are very kind, 
sir! Keep me in your recollection. Do not offer 
me money!—You have a little girl: I too have 
one like her in my own home. I think of her, and 
bring fruits to your child—not to make a profit 
for myself.’ 

Saying this, he put his hand inside his big loose 
robe, and brought out a small and dirty piece of 
paper. With great care he unfolded this, and 
smoothed it out with both hands on my table. It 
bore the impression of a little hand. Not a 
photograph. Not a drawing. The impression 
of an ink-smeared hand laid flat on the paper. 
This touch of his own little daughter had been 
always on his heart, as he had come year after year 
to Calcutta to sell his wares in the streets. 

Tears came to my eyes. I forgot that he was 
a poor Cabuli fruit-seller, while I was— But no, 
what was I more than he? He also was a father. 

That impression of the hand of his little Parbati 
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in her distant mountain home reminded me of my 
own little Mini. 

I sent for Mini immediately from the inner 
apartment. Many difficulties were raised, but I 
would not listen. Clad in the red silk of her 
wedding day, with the sandal paste on her fore¬ 
head, and adorned as a young bride, Mini came, 
and stood bashfully before me. 

The Cabuliwallah looked a little staggered at 
the apparition. He could not revive their old 
friendship. At last he smiled and said: ‘Little 
one, are you going to your father-in-law’s house? ’ 

But Mini now understood the meaning of the 
word ‘ father-in-law,’ and she could not reply to 
him as of old. She flushed up at the question, 
and stood before him with her bride-like face 
turned down. 

I remembered the day when the Cabuliwallah 
and my Mini had first met, and I felt sad. When 
she had gone, Rahmun heaved a deep sigh, and 
sat down on the floor. The idea had suddenly 
come to him that his daughter too must ha\’e 
grown in this long time, and that he would have 
to make friends with her anew. Assuredly he 
would not find her as he used to know her. And 
besides, what might not have happened to her in 
these eight years? 

The marriage-pipes sounded, and the mild 
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autumn sun streamed round us. But Rahmun 
sat in the little Calcutta lane, and saw before him 
the barren mountains of Afghanistan. 

I took out a bank note and gave it to him, say¬ 
ing: ‘ Go back to your own daughter, Rahmun, 
in your own country, and may the happiness of 
your meeting bring good fortune to my child! ’ 
Having made this present, I had to curtail some 
of the festi\ities. I could not have the electric 
lights I had intended, nor the military band, and 
the ladies of the house were despondent at it. 
But to me the wedding-feast was all the brighter 
for the thought that in a distant land a long-lost 
father met again with his only child. 

From Hungry Stones^ by Rabindranath Tagore, 
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how A CANDLE BURNS 


Now, as to the light of the Candle. We will 
light one or two, and set them at work in the per¬ 
formance of their proper functions. You observe 
a candle is a very different thing from a lamp. 
With a lamp you take a little oil, fill your vessel, 
put in a little moss or some cotton prepared by 
artificial means, and then light the top of the wick. 
When the flame runs down the cotton to the oil, 
it gets extinguished, but it goes on burning in the 
part above. Now, I have no doubt you will ask, 
how is it that the oil, which will not burn of itself, 
gets up to the top of the cotton, where it will burn? 
We shall presently examine that; but there is a 
much more wonderful thing about the burning of 
a candle than this. You have here a solid sub¬ 
stance with no vessel to contain it; and how is it 
that this solid substance can get up to the place 
where the flame is? How is it that this solid gets 
there, it not being a fluid, or, when it is made a 
fluid, then how is it that it keeps together? This 
is a wonderful thing about a candle. 

We have here a good deal of wind, which will 
help us in some of our illustrations, but tease us 
in others; for the sake, therefore, of a little 
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1 egularity, and to simplify the matter, I shall make 
a quiet flame—for who can study a subject when 
there are difficulties in the way not belonging to 
it? Here is a clever invention of some coster¬ 
monger or street stander in the market-place for 
the shading of their candles on Saturday nig hts, 
^vhen they are selling their greens, or potatoes, or 
fish. I have very often admired it. They put a 
lamp-glass round the candle, supported on a kind 
of gallery, which clasps it, and it can be slipped 
up and down as required. By the use of this lamp- 
glass, employed in the same way, you have a 
steady flame, which you can look at, and carefully 
examine, as I hope you will do, at home. 

You see, then, in the first instance, that a beauti¬ 
ful cup is formed. As the air comes to the candle 
It moves upwards by the force of the current which 
the heat of the candle produces, and it so cools all 
the sides of the wax, tallow, or fuel, as to keep the 
edge much cooler than the part within; the part 
within melts by the flame that runs down the wick 
as far as it can go before it is extinguished, but 
the part on the outside does not melt. If I made 
a current in one direction, my cup would be lop¬ 
sided, and the fluid would consequently run over, 
—for the same force of gravity which holds 
worlds together holds this fluid in a horizontal 
position, and if the cup be not horizontal, of course 
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the fluid will run away in guttering. You see, 
therefore, that the cup is formed by this beauti¬ 
fully regular ascending current of air playing 
upon all sides which keeps the exterior of the 
candle cool. You see now why you would have 
had such a bad result if you were to bum these 
beautiful candles that I have shewn you, which 
are irregular, intermittent in their shape, and 
cannot therefore have that nicely-formed edge to 
the cup which is the great beauty in a candle. I 
hope you will now see that the perfection of a 
process—that is, its utility—is the better point of 
beauty about it. It is not the best looking thing, 
but the best acting thing, which is the most ad¬ 
vantageous to us. This good-looking candle is a 
bad burning one. There will be a guttering round 
about it because of the irregularity of the stream 
of air and the badness of the cup which is formed 
thereby. You may see some pretty examples (and 
I trust you will notice these instances) of the 
action of the ascending current when you have a 
little gutter run down the side of a candle, making 
it thicker there than it is elsewhere. As the candle 
goes on burning, that keeps its place and Torms a 
little pillar sticking up by the side, because, as it 
rises higher above the rest of the wax or fuel, the 
air gets better round it, and it is more cooled and 
better able to resist the action of rhe heat at a 
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little distance. Now, the greatest mistakes and 
faults with regard to candles, as in many other 
things, often bring with them instruction which 
we should not receive if they had not occurred. 
We come here to be philosophers; and I hope you 
will always remember that whenever a result 
happens, especially if it be new, you should say, 
“ What is the cause? Why does it occur? ” and 
you will in the course of time find out the reason. 
Then, there is another point about these 
candles which will answer a question,—that is, as 
to the way in which this fluid gets out of the cup, 
up the wick, and into the place of combustion. 
You know that the flames on these burning wicks 
in candles made of bees wax, stearin, or 
spermaceti, do not run down to the wax or other 
matter, and melt it all away, but keep to their 
own right place. They are fenced off from the 
fluid below, and do not encroach on the cup at 
the sides. I cannot imagine a more beautiful 
example than the condition of adjustment under 
which a candle makes one part subserve to the 
other to the very end of its action. A combustible 
thing like that, burning away gradually, never 
being intruded upon by the flame, is a very beauti¬ 
ful sight; especially when you come to learn what 
a vigorous thing flame is—^what power it has of 
destroying the wax itself when it gets hold of it, 

t 
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and of disturbing its proper form if it come only 
too near. 

But how does the flame get hold of the fuel? 
There is a beautiful point about that—capil¬ 
lary attraction. “Capillary attraction!” you 
say,—“ the attraction of hairs.” Well, never 
mind the name: it was given in old times, 
before we had a good understanding of what 
the real power was. It is by what is called 
capillary attraction, that the fuel is convey¬ 
ed to the part where combustion goes on, 
and is deposited there, not in a careless way, but 
very beautifully in the very midst of the centre 
of action which takes place around it. Now, I am 
going to give you one or two instances of capillary 
attraction. It is that kind of action or attraction 
which makes two things that do not dissolve in 
each other still hold together. When you wash 
your hands, you wet them thoroughly; you take a 
little soap to make the adhesion better, and you 
find your hand remains wet. This is by that kind 
of attraction of which I am about to speak. And, 
what is more, if your hands are not soiled (as they 
almost always are by the usages of life), if you 
put your finger into a little warm water, the water 
will creep a little way up the finger, though you 
may not stop to examine it. I have here a sub¬ 
stance which is rather porous—a column of salt— 
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and I will pour into the plate at the bottom, not 
water, as it appears, but a saturated solution of 
salt which cannot absorb more; so that the action 
which you see will not be due to its dissolving any¬ 
thing. We may consider the plate to be the 
candle, and the salt the wick, and this solution 
the melted tallow. (I have coloured the fluid, 
that you may see the action better.) You observe 
that, now I pour in the fluid, it rises and gradually 
creeps up the salt higher and higher; and provid¬ 
ed the column does not tumble over, it will go to 
the top. If this blue solution were combustible, 
and we were to place a wick at the top of the salt, 
it would burn as it entered into the wick. It is a 
most curious thing to see this kind of action taking 
place, and to observe how singular some of the 
circumstances are about it. When you wash your 
hands, you take a towel to wipe off the water; and 
it is by that kind of wetting, or that kind of attrac¬ 
tion which makes the towel become wet with 
water, that the wick is made wet with the tallow, 
I have known some careless boys and girls (indeed, 
I have known it happen to careful people as well) 
who, having washed their hands and wiped them 
with a towel, have thrown the towel over the side 
of the basin, and before long it has drawn all the 
water out of the basin and conveyed it to the floor, 
because it happened to be thrown over the side in 
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such a way as to serve the purpose of a 
syphon. That you may the better see the 
way in which the substances act one upon another, 
I have here a vessel made of wire gauze filled with 
water, and you may compare it in its action to the 
cotton in one respect, or to a piece of calico in the 
other. In fact, wicks are sometimes made of a 
kind of wire gauze. You will observe that this 
vessel is a porous thing; for if I pour a little water 
into the top, it will run out at the bottom. You 
would be puzzled for a good while if I asked you 
what the state of this vessel is, what is inside it, 
and why it is there? The vessel is full of water, 
and yet you see the water goes in and runs out as 
if it were empty. In order to prove this to you, 
I have only to empty it. The reason is this,— 
the wire, being once wetted, remains wet; the 
meshes are so small that the fluid is attracted so 
strongly from the one side to the other, as to re¬ 
main in the vessel although it is porous. In like 
manner the particles of melted tallow ascend the 
cotton and get to the top; other particles then fol¬ 
low by their mutual attraction for each other, and 
as they reach the flame they are gradually burned. 

—Michael Faraday, 



15.—RATS 


What a rat does not know people pretend it 
does. That is a pity, for it spoils a highly interest¬ 
ing subject. 

We ha\'e an Act of Parliament ordering us to 
kill all rats, but we get rid of them all too slovyly. 
Rats are destructive, disease-carrying creatures. 
They ha\ e been known to kill children in their 
cots; they have attacked people in their sleep. 
They cause fire and death by gnawing through 
gas-pipes and floods by biting through water- 
pipes. The case against rats is utterly black, and 
yet if one has ever tamed them, as the writer did 
when a boy, it is impossible not to like them. The 
writer caught one or two young ones and brought 
them up with white rats, and they proved as clever 
and amusing in their ways as kittens. 

When a rat overcomes its fear of a human being 
its desire is to make friends, and the writer’s young 
rats were often smuggled up to bed, their favourite 
position for the night being under the boy’s arm- 
pits or up the sleeves of his night-shirt. 

There was an old whip-maker in London who 
used to oil his thongs at night and lay them out in 
a box ready for use in the morning, with the result 
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that he always found some missing the next day. 
He watched and found that the thief was a rat, 
which had a hole in the shop. He set a bait of 
cheese under a sieve and caught the rat, intending 
to kill it; but when he lifted up the sieve the rat, 
instead of attempting to escape, crept to his hand. 
Probably it was weakened by thirst; and the man, 
not having the heart to strike, picked it up, got it 
some bread and milk, and watched it feed raven¬ 
ously. After that he left a little milk and bread 
by the side of its hole, and he never missed 
another thing from his shop. 

The rat recognised him as a friend from that 
time onward. It used to come to him like a 
puppy, lie on his bench as he worked, run about 
him, accompany him when he went out to feed 
his pony in the stable, pick up an oat or two, and 
trot back to the shop. One friendly encounter 
had converted a dangerous little beast into a wel¬ 
come companion, and the old whip-maker was 

proud of his reformed burglar. 

Yet in spite of such pleasant stories we must 
never forget that rats are the enemies of the 
human race. We must remember that they are 
at constant war with us. They know how to kill. 
When cornered rats fly instinctively for the vital 
vein in a man’s throat: as hunters they know their 
business as well as the ravening lion seeking its 
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prey at an African water-hole. 

During a great drought a pond in the country¬ 
side was visited by clouds of wild creatures, among 
them a water-hen and her brood. The little ones 
numbered nine at first, yet they disappeared one 

by one until only two remained to comfort the 
anxious mother. 

What was happening to them? A watcher hid 
and waited. Suddenly from the branches of an 
old willow sprang a huge rat, right on to the back 
of one of the water-hen chicks. The rat had stalk¬ 
ed and waited and pounced at exactly the right 
dme as cunningly as a leopard waiting to fling 
itself from on high on to the shoulders of a man 
new to the wilds of Africa: and that was the 
reason for the disappearance of seven of the nine 
little water-hens from that country pond. 

It was a supremely cunning trick on the part of 
the rat. Had it attacked from the open the birds 
would ha\’e escaped by retreating into deep water; 
but by plunging down from the tree the rat was 
unexpected, and its attack was novel and sure. 

The rat is exceedingly clever: its brain is highly 
developed. It is not to be imagined that any rat 
at any time sat down and wrinkled its brow and 
determined to become a thinker, an ancestor of a 
race of thinkers. It is not so unnaturally wonder¬ 
ful as that. The rat is a product of evolution, 
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made wise by constant attempts to get the better 
of its enemies and to prevent our getting the better 
of the rat family, and the result of that has been 
an extraordinary development of the rat brain. 
If you exercise a set of muscles they will grow big 
and strong: if you exercise the brain it will develop 
in the same way. The rat is the most successful 
parasite of the animal world simply because it has 
made use of the brain which Nature gave it. 

Let us take a very ordinary example of the 
boldness and cunning of the rat. At an old 
bungalow in Kent, 200 yards away from some 
greenhouses, and still farther from a number of 
poultry pens, the floor of the bathroom was being 
taken up, and there to everybody’s surprise was 
found a tremendous upheaval. The disturbed 
area was carefully excavated by a man interested 
in natural history, and he found that the mound 
beneath the bath was the fortress and storage barn 
of a family of rats. In it was stored plunder 
which had been carried six hundred feet from the 
greenhouses and perhaps a further thousand feet 
from the poultry pens. 

There were pieces of bread, fish, corn, fruit, 
vegetables, all brought from the poultry pens or 
the greenhouses. The presence of the rats was 
known in the places from which the loot had 
come, and there were cats and traps and poisoned 
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food there; but the rats seem to have realised all 
the dangers, and yet were able to break in and 
out and to carry away stores to their sanctuary. 
They had had to tunnel the soil to get into the 
poultry pens, they had had to tunnel under con¬ 
crete and woodwork to get into the greenhouses, 
they had had to tunnel a burrow of about twenty 
feet to bring their plunder into the bathroom. 
And they had done all this successfully, building 
up “ a great heap, pounds in weight,” of stolen 
goods, put by for a rainy day. They had 
pillaged when it was safe, when the cats were in¬ 
active and the traps were sprung: they had 
avoided the poisoned baits; and here was their 
reward to be eaten at leisure. 

A rat can burrow and tunnel: it can climb a 
tree or a house. Its tail is a lever, a balance, and 
with its spiny hairs, almost a fifth paw in scaling 
obstacles. Moreover, the rat knows how to use it 
as the spider monkey of South America uses its 
hand-like tail, for the rat, by dipping its tail and 
licking it dry, can get drink out of a narrow-neck¬ 
ed bottle, which would baffle any bird. It can 
swim: it can find its way in the dark by touch and 
smell: it can scent food from a distance: it can 
leap a considerable height up or down; it can 
make a “run” from top to bottom of a house 
(inside the walls) as readily as an engineer can 
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bore a tunnel through the ground. Few animals 
can excel it in intelligence and audacity. 

Though we may revile the rat for its raids on 
our property, with all the damage and loss it 
causes, we must not forget to place to its credit 
the fact that by its scavenging habits it renders a 

great service to mankind. 

There is little that the rat cannot and will not 
eat. At times it is a cannibal and will go to the 
length of eating its own young if it should be dis¬ 
turbed. 

But with all its skill the rat cannot keep itself 
free from parasites which convey disease to human 
beings and domestic animals. The plague-flea 
rides across the world to-day, as it always has 
done, on the hide of a rat. Millions upon 
millions of human lives have been lost through 
plague brought solely by rats. They go wherever 
man sails a ship or rides a caravan, and death has 
ever followed in their wake. 

The Children's Treasure House. 



16. DUST 


The majority of persons, if asked what were 
the uses of dust, would reply that they did not 
know it had any, but they were sure it was a great 
nuisance. It is true that dust, in our towns and in 
our houses, is often not only a nuisance but a seri¬ 
ous source of disease; while in many countries it 
produces ophthalmia, often resulting in total 
blindness. Dust, however, as it is usually per¬ 
ceived by us, is, like dirt, only matter in the 
wrong place, and whatever injurious or disagree¬ 
able effects it produces are largely due to our own 
dealings with nature. So soon as we dispense 
with horse-power and adopt purely mechanical 
means of traction and conveyance we can almost 
wholly abolish disease-bearing dust from our 
streets, and ultimately from all our highways; 
while another kind of dust, that caused by the im¬ 
perfect combustion of coal, may be got rid of with 
equal facility so soon as we consider pure air, sun- 
light, and natural beauty to be of more import¬ 
ance to the population as a whole than are the 

prejudices or the vested interests of those who 
produce the smoke. 

But though we can thus minimize the dangers 
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and the inconveniences arising from the grosser 
forms of dust, we cannot wholly abolish it; and it 
is, indeed, fortunate we cannot do so, since it has 
now been discovered that it is to the presence of 
dust we owe much of the beauty, and perhaps 
even the very habitability, of the earth we live 
upon. Few of the fairy-tales of science are more 
marvellous than these recent discoveries as to the 
varied effects and important uses of dust in the 
economy of nature. 

The question why the sky and the deep ocean 
are both blue did not much concern the earlier 
physicists. It was thought to be the natural 
colour of pure air and water, so pale as not to be 
visible when small quantities were seen, and only 
exhibiting its true tint when we looked through 
great depths of atmosphere or of oceanic water. 
But this theory did not explain the familiar facts 
of the gorgeous tints seen at sunset and sunrise, not 
only in the atmosphere and on the clouds near 
the horizon, but also in equally resplendent hues 
when the invisible sun shines up)on Alpine peaks 
and snowfields. A true theory should explain all 
these colours, which comprise almost every tint of 
the rainbow. 

The explanation was found through experi¬ 
ments on the visibility or non-visibility of air, 
which were made by the late Professor Tyndall 
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about the year 1868. Every one has seen the 
floating dust in a sunbeam when sunshine enters 
a partially darkened room; but it is not generally 
know n that if there was absolutely no dust in the 
air the path of the sunbeam would be totally 
black and invisible, while if only very little dust 

tvas present in very minute particles the air would 
be as blue as a summer sky. 


This was proved by passing a ray of electric 
light lengthways through a long glass cylinder 
filled with air of varying degrees of purity as re¬ 
gards dust. In the air of an ordinary room, how- 
c\ er clean and well ventilated, the interior of the 


cylinder appears brilliantly illuminated. But if 
the cylinder is exhausted and then filled with air 


■which has passed slowly through a fine gauze of 
intensely heated platinum wire, so as to burn up 
all the floating dust particles, which are mainly 
organic, the light will pass through the cylinder 
^vithout illuminating the interior, which, viewed 
laterally, will appear as if filled with a dense black 


cloud. If, now, more air is passed into the cylin¬ 
der through the heated gauze, but so rapidly that 
the dust particles are not wholly consumed, a 
slight blue haze will begin to appear, which will 
gradually become a pure blue, equal to that of a 
summer sky. If more and more dust particles 
are allowed to enter, the blue becomes paler, and 
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gradually changes to the colourless illumination of 
the ordinary air. 

The explanation of these phenomena is that the 
number of dust particles in ordinary air is so great 
that they reflect abundance of light of all wave¬ 
lengths, and thus cause the interior of the vessel 
containing them to appear illuminated with white 
light. The air which has passed slowly over 
white-hot platinum has had the dust particles des¬ 
troyed thus showing that they were almost wholly 
or organic origin, which is also indicated by their 
extreme lightness, causing them to float perman¬ 
ently in the atmosphere. The dust being thus got 
rid of, and pure air being entirely transparent, 
there is nothing in the cylinder to reflect the light 
which is sent through its centre in a beam of 
parallel rays, so that none of it strikes against the 
sides, hence the inside of the cylinder appears 
absolutely dark. But when all the larger dust 
particles are wholly or partially burnt, so that 
only the very smallest fragments remain, a blue 
light appears, because these are so minute as to 
reflect chiefly the more refrangible rays, which 
are of shorter wave-length—those at the blue end 
of the spectrum, which are thus scattered in all 
directions, while the red and yellow rays pass 
straight on as before. 

We have seen that the air near the earth’s sur- 
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face is full of rather coarse particles which reflect 
all the rays, and which therefore produce no one 
colour. But higher up the particles necessarily 
become smaller and smaller, since the compara¬ 
tively rare atmosphere will only support the very 
smallest and lightest. These exist throughout a 
great thickness of air, perhaps from one mile to 
ten miles high, or even more, and blue or violet 
rays being reflected from the innumerable par¬ 
ticles in this great mass of air, which is nearly 
uniform in all parts of the world as regards the 
presence of minute dust particles, produces the 
constant and nearly uniform tint we call sky-blue. 
A certain amount of white or yellow light is no 
doubt reflected from the coarser dust in the lower 
atmosphere, and slightly dilutes the blue, and 
renders it not quite so deep and pure as it other¬ 
wise would be. This is shown by the increasing 
depth of the sky-colour when seen from the tops 
of lofty mountains, while from the still greater 
heights attained in balloons the sky appears of a 
blue-black colour, the blue reflected from the 
comparative small amount of dust particles being 
seen against the intense black of stellar space. It 
is for the same reason that the ‘ Italian skies ’ are 
of so rich a blue, because the Mediterranean sea 
on one side and the snowy Alps on the other do 
not furnish so large a quantity of atmospheric 
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dust in the lower strata of air as in less favourably 
situated countries, thus leaving the blue reflected 
by the more uniformly distributed fine dust of the 
higher strata undiluted. But these Mediterranean 
skies are surpassed by those of the central Pacific 
Ocean, where, owing to the small area of land, 
the lower atmosphere is more free from coarse 
dust than any other part of the world. 

If we look at the sky on a perfectly fine sum¬ 
mer’s day, we shall find that the blue colour is the 
most pure and intense overhead, and when look¬ 
ing high up in a direction opposite to the sun. 
Near the horizon it is always less bright, while in 
the region immediately round the sun it is more 
or less yellow. The reason of this is that near the 
horizon we look through a very great thickness of 
the lower atmosphere, which is full of the larger 
dust particles reflecting white light, and this di¬ 
lutes the pure blue of the higher atmosphere seen 
beyond. And in the vicinity of the sun a good 
deal of the blue light is reflected back into space 
by the finer dust, thus giving a yellowish tinge to 
that which reaches us reflected chiefly from the 
coarse dust of the lower atmosphere. At sunset 
and sunrise, however, this last effect is greatly in¬ 
tensified, owing to the great thickness of the strata 
of air through which the light reaches us. The 
enormous amount of this dust is well shown by 
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the fact that, then only, we can look full at the 
sun, even when the whole sky is free from clouds 
and there is no apparent mist. But the sun’s rays 
then reach us after having passed, first, through 
an enormous thickness of the higher strata of the 
air, the minute dust of which reflects most of the 
blue rays away from us, leaving the complement¬ 
ary yellow light to pass on. Then the somewhat 
coarser dust reflects the green rays, leaving a more 
orange-coloured light to pass on; and finally some 
of the yellow is reflected, leaving almost pure red. 
But owing to the constant presence of air currents, 
arranging both the dust and vapour in strata of 
varying extent and density, and of high or low 
clouds, which both absorb and reflect the light in 
varying degrees, we see produced all those won¬ 
drous combinations of tints and those gorgeous 
ever-changing colours, which are a constant 
source of admiration and delight to all who have 
the advantage of an uninterrupted view to the 
west, and who are accustomed to watch for these 
not unfrequent exhibitions of nature’s kaleidos¬ 


copic colour-painting. 


With every change in the 


altitude of the sun the display changes its charac¬ 


ter; and most of all when it has sunk below the 


horizon, and, owing to the more favourable 


angles, a larger quantity of the coloured light is 
reflected towards us. Especially when there is a 
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certain amount of cloud is this the case. These, 
so long as the sun was above the horizon, inter¬ 
cepted much of the light and colour; but when the 
great luminary has passed away from our direct 
vision his light shines more directly on the under¬ 
sides of all the clouds and air strata of different 
densities; a new and more brilliant light flushes 
the western sky, and a display of gorgeous, ev^er- 
changing tints occurs, which are at once the de¬ 
light of the beholder and the despair of the artist. 
And all this unsurpassable glory we owe to dust! 

— A. R. Wallace, 
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17. ALLIGATORS 


The actual nesting season begins in May and 
reaches its height in June. Nests and eggs are 
still to be found in lessening numbers in July and 
August, but no eggs have been taken either in 
April or September. The number laid by each 
female varies from twenty to forty, each weighing 
about three ounces. They require at least seventy- 
five days to hatch. The little ’gators are about 
eight inches long, and a whole inch is gained with¬ 
in a few hours of breaking the shell. 

Three weeks before actual laying commences, 
the female alligator gathers together a pile of 
water-soaked or decayed vegetation, pulling it up 
and carrying it in her mouth to some secluded 
spot on the bank of a trench or creek. Here she 
piles it and mats it down rather firmly in a rough 
heap about two feet in height. When alligators 
have been much bothered or persecuted, they will 
often make their nest on the floating vegetation 
in the centre of a trench, out of the reach of any 
passing native. 

When several weeks have passed, she tears the 
nest open and lays her eggs in the centre of the 
hot steaming mass. Unlike the turtles, which lay 
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their eggs in the sand-banks of the neighbouring 
rivers, she does not desert the nest, but remains 
most of the day somewhere in the vicinity. She 
does not feed there, however, but daily swims to 
some more distant place. Her food consists of fish, 
frogs, and snakes, with whatever small animals or 
birds can be captured, while dead creatures and 
even carrion are eaten without hesitation. If the 
feeding ground is at a considerable distance, it is 
an easy matter to open the nest and examine the 
eggs undetected, but if the alligator does not have 
to go far, she will return at the slightest sound. 

Alligators differ considerably in their courage. 
Some will leave the nest after a few weak protests, 
while others will obstinately remain sprawled over 
their precious rubbish-heap and have to be killed 
before their nest can be robbed. The mother 
alligator remains faithfully at her post until the 
time of hatching, in which process she gives 
material assistance. The two and a half months of 
alternate drenching and baking by rain and sun 
often cakes the nest mound with a hard-baked 
crust through which the gatorlings would find it 
impossible to force their way. So the parent bites 
into the nest, tossing the outer shell to one side 
until the pipped eggs or the newly hatched young 
are exposed. When this is done she rolls out the 
pipped eggs and, pressing upon them with one of 
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her front feet, she cracks them and liberates the 
young ’gator. The eggs which are still whole she 
rolls back among the debris and leaves until the 
low, nasal, squeaking grunts announce that more 
are ready to emerge. The young are able to hatch 
by themselves, but it is usually a very long opera¬ 
tion and many die in the shells. 

I examined one which had had his little pug- 
nosed snout thrust through the end of the shell for 
twenty-four hours and I was just about to break 
a bit away from the hole when the little reptile 
shot forth like a jack-in-the-box, freeing himself 
completely except for his tail. He sprang from 
my hands into a basin of water, where he dived 
and swam frantically, the banging of the tail-sus¬ 
pended shell against the tin frightening the newly 
hatched reptile, and conveying a first impression 
of the world as a fearsome, undesirable place. He 
blinked, rose to the surface, shook off the egg-shell, 
and, turning sideways, snapped at a spot of sun¬ 
light. For a day and night, the past twenty-four 
hours, only the snout had projected. In three 
seconds more the whole being of the perfect 
gatorling was functioning, fully launched on what 
would normally be a long and chequered career,- 

The mother alligator goes to the nests with the 
young, and while some swim away and are lost, 
or forage for themselves, yet many female ’gators 
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are seen at other times of the year accompanied 
by small ones of two distinct sizes, ^vhlch the 
hunters believe are the remnants of the breeds 
of the past two years, still more or less attendant 

Upon her. 

The mating season begins in April and is an¬ 
nounced by the females calling the males. The 
proportions of the sexes are very unequal, there 
being twenty or more females to every male. The 
cry of the female is a subdued but \ery strong 
and penetrating grunt often repeated. The male’s 
voice is a bellowing or roaring, and when this is 
heard in the trench, every female within hearing 
rushes towards him, ten or fifteen sometimes sur¬ 
rounding him at once. After mating, each goes 
off to her respective nest, where she deposits the 
entire number of eggs at one laying, aftenvards 

covering them carefully. 

The male never goes near the nest, except under 

very unusual circumstances, and it is in this con¬ 
nection that my alligator hunter told me a 
romantic yarn, which he was convinced was true. 
I recount it as a pleasant bit of negro imagination. 
My hunter said that now and then he came across 
crippled females which yet had well-built nests full 
of eggs. One such was an animal which had three 
feet bitten off, leaving only one hind leg. She 
could not get up the trench bank without support, 
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and yet her nest was on the top. After trapping 
her the hunter concealed himself and called, and 
was surprised to be answered by a big seven-foot 
bull ’gator which came out of the water to the 
nest. In this and several other instances, so my 
hunter argued, the male must have built the nest, 
as well as helping the female to get out of the 
water whenever she returned to it. 

When an alligator is trapped or caught in the 
hand it utters loud chirping squeaks, riot unlike the 
distressed cries of some birds. By imitating this 
all the alligators within hearing will answer and 
approach, most of them being females, with now 
and then an occasional male. 


William Beebe, 


18. A MAN AND A GOOSE 


It happened that in January some winters ago, 
there was a very great fall of snow in England, 
especially in the south and west. The snow fell 
rvithout intermission all day and all night, and on 
the following morning Wells appeared half buried 
in it. An old man was then living with his 
daughter who kept house for him in a cottage 
standing in its own grounds on the outskirts of the 
town. On attempting to leave the house he found 
they were shut in by the snow, which had banked 
itself against the walls to the height of the eaves. 
Half an hour’s vigorous spade work enabled him 
to get out from the kitchen door into the open, and 
the sun in a blue sky shining on a dazzling white 
and silent world. But no milkman was going his 
rounds, and there would be no baker nor butcher 
nor any other tradesman to call for orders. And 
there were no provisions in the house! But the 
milk for breakfast was the first thing needed, and 
so with a jug in his hand he went bravely out to 
try and make his way to the milk shop which was 

not far off. 

A wall and hedge bounded his front garden on 
one side, and this was now entirely covered by an 
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immense snowdrift, sloping up to a height of 
about seven feet. It was only when he paused to 
look at this vast snow heap in his garden that he 
caught sight of a goose, a very big snow-white bird 
\\’ithout a grey spot in its plumage, standing with¬ 
in a few'^ yards of him, about four feet from the 
ground. Its entire snowy whiteness with snow for 
a background had prevented him from seeing it 
until he looked directly at it. He stood still gazing 
in astonishment and admiration at this noble bird, 
standing so motionless wdth its head raised high 
that it w^as like the figure of a goose carved out of 
some crystalline white stone and set up at that 
spot on the glittering snow-drift. But it w-as no 
statue; it had living eyes w-hich without the least 
turning of the head w-atched him and every motion 
he made. Then all at once the thought came 
into his head that here w’as something, very good 
succulent food in fact, sent, he almost thought pro- 
\’identcally, to provision his house; for how easy 
it would be for him as he passed the bird to throw 
himself suddenly upon and capture it! It had 
belonged to some one, no doubt, but that great 
snow-storm and the furious north-east wind had 
blown it far far from its native place, and it was 
lost to its owner for e\’er. Practically it was now 
a w-ild bird free for him to take without any 
qualms and to nourish himself on jts flesh while 
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the snow siege lasted. Standing there, jug in 
hand, he thought it out, and then took a few steps 
towards the bird in order to see if there was any 
sign of suspicion in it; but there was none, only 
he could see that the goose without turning its 
head was all the time regarding him out of the 
corner of one eye. Finally he came to the con¬ 
clusion that his best plan was to go for the milk 
and on his return to set the jug down by the gate 
when coming in, then to walk in a careless, un¬ 
concerned manner towards the door, taking no 
notice of the goose until he got abreast of it, and 
then turn suddenly and hurl himself upon it. No¬ 
thing could be easier; so away he went and in 
about twenty minutes was back again with the 
milk, to find the bird in the same place standing as 
before motionless in the same attitude. It was 
not disturbed at his coming in at the gate, nor 
did it show the slightest disposition to move when 
he walked towards it in his studied careless man¬ 
ner. Then, when within three yards of it, came 
the supreme moment, and wheeling suddenly 
round he hurled himself with violence upon his 
victim, throwing out his arms to capture it, and so 
great was the impulse he had given himself that 
he was buried to the ankles in the drift. But 
before going into it, in that brief moment, the frac¬ 
tion of a second, he saw what happened; just as 
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his hands were about to touch it the wings opened 
and the bird was lifted from its stand and out of 
his reach as if by a miracle. In the drift he was 
like a drowning man, swallowing snow into his 
lungs for water. For a few dreadful moments he 
thought it was all over with him; then he succeed¬ 
ed in struggling out and stood trembling and 
gasping and choking, blinded with snow. By-and- 
bye he recovered and had a look round, and lol 
there stood his goose on the summit of the snow 
bank about three yards from the spot where it 
had been! It was standing as before, perfectly 
motionless, its long neck and head raised, and was 
still in appearance the snow-white figure of a 
carved bird, only it was more conspicuous and 
impressive now, being outlined against the blue 
sky, and as before it was regarding him out of the 
corner of one eye. He had never, he said, felt 
so ashamed of himself in his life 1 If the bird had 
screamed and fled from him it would not have 
been so bad, but there it had chosen to remain, 
as if despising his attempt at harming it too much 
even to feel resentment. A most uncanny bird! 
it seemed to him that it had divined his intention 
from the first and had been prepared for his every 
movement; and now it appeared to him to be 
saying mentally: ‘ Have you got no more plans 

to capture me in your clever brain, or have you 
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quite given it up? ’ 

Yes, he had quite, quite given it up! 

And then the goose, seeing there were no more 
plans, quietly unfolded its wings and rose from the 
snowdrift and flew away over the town and the 
cathedral away on the further side, and towards 
the snow-covered Mendips; he standing there 
watching it until it was lost to sight in the pale 

sky. 


JV. H. Hudson. 



19. UP ALONE IN AN AEROPLANE 


To-day I went for my first solo-country to 
Hunstanton and back. There was a S.W. wind 
and a pearly-grey sky. Once I was off I turned 
in a circuit and slowly climbed to 2,000. The air 
was hazy. I could not see far ahead, but below and 
to one side was quite clear. Soon I pulled out 
my first map and looked to see the windmill at 
Stretham. I was directly on my course. Ely 
was very clear, with the great cathedral running 
east and v^'est. Beyond it was water gleam¬ 
ing, and \’ery soon the two parallel Bedford 
cuts with the Wash between them. As I flew I 
kept picking out fields in which to make forced 
landings, green pastures or dun stubble between 
the black newly ploughed fenland. At intervals 
I glanced at the oil pressure and the r.p.m. 

The country unrolled itself more clearly. The 
Bedford level ended and flowed into winding 
loops crossed by the three Wiggenhall bridges. 
Beyond, a great smoke rose from some factory, 
and the smoke of King’s Lynn spread beyond. I 
gazed down at the strange and familiar geography 
of a town one knows. The gatehouse, the market 
by the church, the big market, and the docks wore 
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familiar enough. But the big park and the rail¬ 
way sidings were a surprise. The estuary of the 
river ran straight and free towards the Wash. 

Grey, the drossy grey of leaden mud, the pear¬ 
lier shallow waters which vanished into the mist, 
that was the Wash. A haze clung o\'er the water. 
Soon I was at Heacham, where the broader sands 
had contracted into a narrow belt and bungalows 
clustered and a branch of railway curved away 
inland. A tug was setting out from Hunstanton 
jetty. Beyond, the sea was \'isible and the line of 
the coast curved round. I could see the whole 
sweep of the Norfolk coast as far perhaps as 
Wells-next-the-Sea. True, it was only the Wash 
beneath me, but I was flying over salt water. It 
was the sea. If I kept straight on I should get 
the greater part of the 500 miles to Norway before 
I ran out of petrol and drowned. 

If I swung round due east I might get easily to 
Holland before it was exhausted. But one can¬ 
not do that sort of thing on impulse, and when I 
was about 500 yards off Hunstanton Pier, I 
swirled round in my tracks in a vertical bank. 
Before me I could see the pearl-grey water netted 
with tiny ripples, the yellow sands, and ahead of 
me the sunshine falling dimly through the mussel- 
shell slate mother-of-pearl mist, thickened here 
and there in curdled spots of white cloud. To 
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xny left were the trees and warrens of Sandring¬ 
ham, to my right rippled the grey waters with 
haze and sandbanks. The mouth of the Ouse ran 
like a bar of silver through the wriggling mudflats 
to King’s Lynn. As I passed over the town, 
flying almost directly into the sun, the distant cuts, 
drains, dykes, waterw’ays, and rivers gleamed high 
up, suddenly startling me with the dazzle of 
ghostly silver Zeppelins on my own level in the air. 

I was flying just below the clouds, and when I 
reached the Bedford River I pressed back the stick 
to go up through them. Clouds cloaked me in 
shapelessness, the machine bumped gently, I 
opened the throttle a trifle as the r.p.m. fell off a 
little, shreds of vapour passed by me, and the sun 
shone more radiant and more golden. At 3,000 
I was above the plain of \'apoun The sun shone 
brilliantly, black shadows of struts and wires 
striped my wings. 

On my left a \ast area of milk was ruffled 
here and there with white-cap breakers. A wall 
of skimmed milk stretched facing me across the 
sky. But on my right the milky sea was calm: 
no cloud clotted, with curdled white, the almost 
transparent whey. Yet even that sea was not 
absolutely uniform, but watered and laced with 
long, low gentle waves that divided the pacific 
■calm. I was alone, and a happy forgetfulness 
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came over me as I gazed at this mood of Nature’s, 
’Plane, engine, oil, and air-speed were forgotten, 
as a car is forgotten, and at 5,000 feet I floated 
in a soundless disembodied dream, waking occa¬ 
sionally, it is true, to put my head into the cockpit 
and peer blindly until my sun-dazzled eyes could 
make the compass out. I was on my course—and 
there on my left was Ely, and before me—rising 
up as high as my own level—the sunlit loops of 
the Cam, somewhere near Cambridge, seen spark¬ 
ling through the bank of pearl-grey mist. I had 
laid the maps aside long since, but when I saw 

on my right some pans of water, I shut the throttle 
and glided down. 

The glittering squares were the sewage farm, 
and Cambridge was invisible, but near. The 
machine bumped as I passed through cloud. The 
air-speed fell to 60 as I glided down. Yes, there 
before me were the hangars and the aerodrome. 
I did a big side-slip, but even so I overshot and 
went round again. This time my approach was 
perfect and my landing curiously soft and dream¬ 
like. I was on the earth, but the earth was un¬ 
real: a limbo of haze and softened sunlight. 
Reality was far above me. 

I may not ever have the aeroplane of which I 
dream, my own ’plane, which will be stowed away 
in a lonely barn between a hay-tedder and a 
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horse-rake. When I do own it I shall neglect it 
for weeks at a time, but then one morning, when 
there are big white clouds and the spring air is 
soft, I shall walk across the fields and unlock the 
barn door, and there the ’plane will be waiting 
for me. As I edge round it, a brown hen will fly 
up cackling from her clutch of eggs in the cockpit 
and I shall chase her away angrily. There will 
be a thick layer of hay dust over everything, spar¬ 
rows will have dropped straws from their nests 
and have made messes on the wings. 

I shall prop open the double doors and lifting 
the machine by the tail push her out into the sun¬ 
light to look her over carefully. Then I shall 
swing out the wings and lock them, unhook and 
fold away the jury struts and kick the chocks into 
place under the wheels. Then, after flooding the 
carburettor, turn the prop, over once or twice to 

suck in, switch on, and seizing the propeller blade, 
give her one good swing. 

As I jolt along, taxying out into the sixteen- 
acre field, I shall be all alone. There will be no 


one within sight, not one living thing to watch 
me, and nothing in the sky except a lark or two. 
And then, when I’ve strapped myself in and 
turned into wind, I shall take-off alone and un- 


obser\'ed into the empty sky.... 


David Garnett. 


20. A SMALL BOY IN ALLAHABAD 


Then there were the great festival days—the 
Holi, when all over the city there was a spirit of 
revelry and we could squirt water at each other; 
the Divali, the festival of light, when all the houses 
were lit up with thousands of dim lights in earthen 
cups; the Janmashtami to celebrate the birth in 
prison of Krishna at the midnight hour (but it 
was very difficult for us to keep awake till then); 
the Dasehra and Ram Lila when tableaux and 
processions re-enacted the old story of Rama- 
chandra and his conquest of Lanka, and vast 
crowds assembled to see them. All the children 
also went to see the Mohurrum processions with 
their silken alums and their sorrowful celebrations 
of the tragic story of Hasan and Husain in distant 
Arabia. And on the two Id days Munshiji would 
dress up in his best attire and go to the big mosque 
for prayers, and I would go to his house and con¬ 
sume sweet vermicelli and other dainties. And 
then there were the smaller festivals of Mffiich 
there are many in the Hindu calendar, Raksha- 
bandhan, Bhayya duj, etc. 

Amongst us and the other Kashmiris there were 
also some special celebrations vvffiich were not ob- 
serv^ed by most of the other Hindus. Chief of 
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these was the Naoroz, the New Year’s Day accord¬ 
ing to the Samvat calendar. This was always a 
special day for us when all of us wore new clothes, 
and the young people of the house got small sums 
of money as tips. 

But more than all these festivals I was interest¬ 
ed in one annual event in which I played the 
central part—the celebration of the anniversary of 
my birth. This was a day of great excitement 
for me. Early in the moi'ning I was weighed in 
a huge balance against some bagfuls of wheat and 
other articles which were then distributed to the 
poor; and then I arrayed myself in new clothes and 
received presents, and later in the day there was a 
party. I felt the hero of the occasion. My chief 
grievance was that my birthday came so rarely. 
Indeed I tried to start an agitation for more fre¬ 
quent birthdays. I did not realise then that a 
time would come when birthdays would become 
unpleasant reminders of advancing age. 

Sometimes the whole family journeyed to a dis¬ 
tant town to attend a marriage, either of a cousin 
of mine or of some more distant relation or friend. 
Those were exciting journeys for us children, for 
all rules were relaxed during these marriage festi¬ 
vities and we had the free run of the place. 
Numerous families usually lived crowded together 
in the shadi-khana, the marriage house, where the 
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party stayed, and there were many boys and girls 
and children. On these occasions I could not 
complain of loneliness and we had our heart’s fill 
of play and mischief, with an occasional scolding 
from our elders. 

Indian marriages, both among the rich and the 
poor, have had their full share of condemnation 
as wasteful and extravagant display. They de- 
ser\'e all this. Even apart from the waste, it is 
most painful to see the vulgar display which has 
no artistic or aesthetic value of any kind. (Need¬ 
less to say there are exceptions.) For all this the 
really guilty people are the middle classes. The 
poor are also extravagant, even at the cost of 
burdensome debts, but it is the height of absurdity 
to say, as some people do, that their poverty 
is due to their social customs. It is often forgotten 
that the life of the poor is terribly dull and mono¬ 
tonous, and an occasional marriage celebration, 
bringing with it some feasting and singing, comes 
to them as an oasis in a desert of soulless toil, a 
refuge from domesticity and the prosaic business 
of life. Who would be cruel enough to deny this 
consolation to them, who have such few occasions 
for laughter? Stop waste by all means, lessen the 
extravagance (big and foolish words to use for the 
little show that the poor put up in their poverty!), 
but do not make their life more drab and cheer- 
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less than it is. 

So also for the middle classes. Waste and ex¬ 
travagance apart, these marriages are big social 
reunions where distant relations and old friends 
meet after long intervals. India is a big country 
and it is not easy for friends to meet, and for many 
to meet together at the same time is still more 
difficult. Hence the popularity of the marriage 
celebrations. The only rival to them, and it has 
already excelled them in many ways even as a 
social reunion, is the political gathering, the 
various conferences, or the Congress! 

Kashmiris have had one advantage over many 
others in India, especially in the north. They 
have ne\'er had any purdah, or seclusion of 
women, among themselves. Finding this custom 
prevailing in the Indian plains, when they came 
down, they adopted it, but only partly and in so 
far as their relations with others and non-Kash¬ 
miris were concerned. That was considered 

4 

then in northern India, where most of the Kash¬ 
miris stayed, an inevitable sign of social status. 
But among themselves they stuck to the free social 
life of men and women, and every Kashmiri had 
the free entree into any Kashmiri house. In 
Kashmiri feasts and ceremonies men and women 
met together and sat together, though often the' 
women would sit in one bunch. Boys and girls 
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used to meet on a more or less equal footing. They 
did not, of course, have the freedom of the 
modern West. So passed my early years. Some¬ 
times, as was inevitable in a large family, there 
were family squabbles. When these happened to 
assume unusual proportions they reached my 
father’s ears and he was angry and seemed to 
think that all such happenings were due to the 
folly of women. I did not understand what ex¬ 
actly had happened but I saw that something was 
\'ery wrong as people seemed to speak in a 
peculiarly disagreeable way or to avoid each other. 
I felt very unhappy. Father’s intervention, when 
it took place, shook us all up. 

One little incident of those early days stands out 
in my memory. I must have been about seven or 
eight then. I used to go out every day for a ride 
accompanied by a sawar from a cavalry unit then 
stationed in Allahabad. One evening I had a fall 
and my pony—a pretty animal, partly Arab—re¬ 
turned home without me. Father was giving a 
tennis party. There was great consternation and 
all the members of the party, headed by father, 
formed a procession in all kinds of vehicles, and 
set out in search of me. They met me on the way 
and I was treated as if I had performed some 
heroic deed! 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 



21. ADVICE ON PARTING 

I suppose you to be in the middle rank of life. 
Happiness ought to be your great object, and it is 
to be found only in independence. 

He who lives upon anything except his own 
labour, is incessantly surrounded by rivals: his 
grand resource is that servility in which he is 
always liable to be surpassed. He is in daily 
danger of being out-bidden; his very bread 
depends upon caprice; and he lives in a state of 
uncertainty and never-ceasing fear. His is not, 
indeed, the dog’s life, “ hunger and idleness; ” but 
It IS M'orse; for it is “idleness with slavery,” the 
latter being the just price of the former. Slaves 
frequently are well fed and well clad; but slaves 
are not speak; they dare not be suspected to think 
differently from their masters: hate his acts as 
much as they may; be he tyrant, be he drunkard, 
be he fool, or be he all three at once, they 
must be silent, or, nine times out of ten, affect 
approbation: though possessing a thousand times 
his knowledge, they must feign a conviction of his 
superior understanding; though knowing that it is 
they who, in fact, do all that he is paid for doing 
It IS destruction to them to seem as if they thought 
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any portion of the service belonged to them! Far 
from me be the thought that any youth who shall 
read this page would not rather perish than sub¬ 
mit to live in a state like this! Such a state is fit 
only for the refuse of nature; the halt, the half¬ 
blind, the unhappy creatures whom nature has 
marked out for degradation. 

And how comes it, then, that we see hale and 
even clever youths voluntarily bending their necks 
to this slavery; nay, pressing forward in eager 
ri\’alship to assume the yoke that ought to be in¬ 
supportable? The cause, and the only cause, is, 
that the deleterious fashion of the day has created 
so many artificial wants, and has raised the minds 
of young men so much above their real rank and 
state of life, that they look scornfully on the em¬ 
ployment, the fare, and the dress, that would be¬ 
come them; and, in order to avoid that state in 
which they might liv^e free and happy, they be¬ 
come showy slaves. 

The great source of independence, the French 
express in a precept of three words, “ Vivre de 
peu,'’ which I hav'e always very much admired. 
“ To live upon little ” is the great security against 
slavery; and this precept extends to dress and 
other things besides food and drink. When 
Doctor Johnson wrote his Dictionary, he put in the 
word pensioner thus:—“Pensioner, a slave of 
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State.” After this he himself became a pensioner! 
And thus, agreeably to his own definition, he 
lived and died “a slave of state!” What must 
this man of great genius, and of great industry, 
too, have felt at receiving this pension? Could he 
be so callous as not to feel a pang upon seeing his 
own name placed before his own degrading defi¬ 
nition? And what could induce him to submit to 
this? His wants, his artificial wants, his habit of 
indulging in the pleasures of the table; his dis¬ 
regard of the precept “ Vivre de peu.” This was 
the cause; and, be it obser\^ed, that indulgences of 
this sort, while they tend to make men poor, and 
expose them to commit mean acts, tend also to 
enfeeble the body, and more especially to cloud 
and to weaken the mind. 

Endless are the instances of men of bright parts 
and high spirit having been, by degrees, rendered 
powerless and despicable, by their imaginary 
wants. Seldom has there been a man with a fairer 
prospect of accomplishing great things, and of 
acquiring lasting renown, than Charles Fox: he 
had great talents of the most popular sort; the 
times were singularly favourable to an exertion of 
them with success; a large part of the nation ad¬ 
mired him and were his partisans; he had, as to 
the great question between him and his rival 
(Pitt), reason and justice clearly on his side; but 
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he had against him his squandering and luxurious 
habits; these made him dependent on the rich 
part of his partisans; made his wisdom subservient 
to opulent folly or selfishness; deprived his 
country of all the benefit that it might have deriv¬ 
ed from his talents; and, finally, sent him to the 
grav'e without a single sigh from a people, a great 
part of whom would, in his earlier years, have 
wept at his death as at a national calamity. 

Extravagance in dress, in the haunting of play¬ 
houses, in horses, in everything else, is to be avoid¬ 
ed, and, in youths and young men, extravagance in 
dress particularly. This sort of extravagance, this 
waste of money on the decoration of the body, 
arises solely from vanity, and from vanity of the 
most contemptible sort. It arises from the notion, 
that all the people in the street, for instance, will 
be looking at you as soon as you walk out; and 
that they will, in a greater or less degree, think the 
better of you on account of your fine dress. Never 
was notion more false. All the sensible people 
that happen to see you will think nothing at all 
about you; those who are filled with the same vain 
notion as you are will perceive your attempt to 
impose on them, and will despise you accordingly: 
rich people will wholly disregard you, and you 
will be envied and hated by those who have the 
same vanity that you have without the means of 
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gratifying it. Dress should be suited to your rank 
and station; a surgeon or physician should not 
dress like a carpenter; but there is no reason why 
a tradesman, a merchant’s clerk, or clerk of any 
kind, or why a shopkeeper, or manufacturer, or 
even a merchant; no reason at all why any of 
these should dress in an expensive manner. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that they derive any 
advantage from exterior decoration. 

Let your dress be as cheap as may be without 
shabbiness; think more about the colour of your 
shirt than about the gloss or texture of your coat; 
be always as clean as your occupation will, with¬ 
out inconvenience, permit; but never, no, not for 
one moment, believe, that any human being, with 
sense in his skull, will love or respect you on ac¬ 
count of your fine or costly clothes. A great mis¬ 
fortune of the present day is, that every one is, in 
his own estimate, raised above his real state of life; 
every one seems to think himself entitled, if not to 
title and great estate, at least to live without work. 

— JV. Cobbett, 



THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS 


This is one of the best known children’s stories in 
English, and what will interest you more is that it is by a 
very fine writer—Southey, who wrote the famous Life of 
Nelson. I want to suggest to you now an exercise which 
you may give yourself with this story and indeed with any 
passage that follows in this book. Read a paragraph care¬ 
fully to make sure what it is about, and then close your 
book and tiy to express the same ideas as closely to the 
original as possible. Then compare it with the book. 
Compare not only the words, but the phrases, and the 
punctuation. Watch the little things that arc so import¬ 
ant; the definite articles, the prepositions and the commas. 
All this you can do for yourself and it will help you 
wondefully to become a careful reader and a correct 
writer. 

NOTES 

p. I, 1 . 3, wee: is Scots for ‘little’ or ‘tiny’. 

- 1. 6. porridge: made of oatmeal boiled in water. 

Usually eaten with milk. 

p. 6, 1 . 15. Constable: * policeman * is the more usual 

term now, e.xcept when addressing one of these 

officers. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Parse the following words in paragraph two of 
this lesson:—out; beginning; first; walking; well; to eat; 
good-natured. 

(2) Conjugation ordinarily means giving the Past 
Tense and Past Participle of a Verb. Conjugate the fol¬ 
lowing verbs:—live; sleep; peep; walk; is; help; sit. 

{3) Fit each of these verbs once into the blanks in the 
following sentences:—peeped; looked; gazed; stared. 

She-in between the curtains. 

I-at him in amazement. 

I-at the book casually. 

The Pathan-over the valleys. 
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(4; Copy out page 6. First underline every definite 
article on your copy, and make sure you would use it in 
jus^ the same places. Then underline all the prepositiom 

just those'places.^°Fina11yl'^marl Ae cijunctionf” 

Small, Wee Bear came to look-his bed, theTwas 

and vf —pillow in its place—the bolster- 

hearl“^ V t?'® ^*“*e old Woman’s ugly, dirW 

Place-she had no business thS2! 

olrl paragraph describing what sort of 

old woman this was. 

(7) Write a little story about what the Three Bears 
did just after the story ends. 


HANS IN LUCK 

Hans not only was a simple fellow, but he must have 

ooked a very simple fellow. One can see the man with 

the goose and the grinder thinking “ Here is a very foolish 

ellow what a chance for me to make a good bargain' ” 

They were not very kind to Hans, any of them; in fact 

they all cheated him badly, but somehow Hans manages 

to be so Iwppy that we are neither angry with them nor 

sorry for Hans. The more he lost, the happier he seemed 
to grow! 


NOTES 

p. 7, L 2. my time is up: meaning he had completed 
his apprenticeship. 

1. 12. capital: here means ‘fine’. 

1. 21. sadly: an old-fashioned use of the word 
meaning ‘ very much 

- I. 24. with all my heart: with the greatest of 

pleasure. 

p. 9, 1. 14. clave: stuck, from ‘to cleave 
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p. 10, 1. 18. christening; the religious ceremony of 
naming a child, often followed by a feast. 

- 1. 26. into a scrape: into trouble. 

- 1 . 28. sty; in England pigs do not roam freely, 

but are usually kept in small pens called ‘ sties 

p. II, 1 . 2. a bad job: an unlucky business. 

- 1. 7. something into the bargain: something more 

to make the exchange equal. 

- I. 20. scissor-grinder: who goes about the streets 

shouting “ Knives to grind? “ Scissors to grind? 

p. 12, 1. 10. thriven well: prospered. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) What do the following phrases mean? 

“ All his geese are swans.” 

“ He wouldn’t say ‘ Boo ’ to a goose.” 

“ To cook one’s goose.” 

“ His room is like a pigsty.” 

“ Keep your nose to the grindstone.” 

“ It’s a good job that. ...” 

(2) Change the second paragraph into the form of 
indirect narrative. 

(3) What is an infinitive? Pick out the infinitives 
from the paragraph beginning “ So on he jogged, and all 
seemed now to go right with him.” State what kind of 
infinitives they are. 

(4) What do you imagine every one of these men who 
met Hans thought of him? 

(5) Write a little conversation between Hans and his 
mother when he arrived home. 

(6) Pretend that you are Hans, and write a short 
account of what you would have done when you received 
the lump of silver. 
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THE THREE QUESTIONS 

Tolstoy was a Russian nobleman and he wrote 
some of the greatest novels ever written. When he 
grew old, he turned away from the world and went with 
his family to live in the country. He was very sorry for 
the peasant children who lived around them, for they had 
no school and learned nothing. So he set about teaching 
them himself and, to help them to read, he wrote some 
simple stories for them. This is a translation of one of 
these stories. 

NOTES 

p. 14, 1 . I. occurred: here means ‘it came into his 

head.’ It is also used in the sense of ‘ happened ’ 

c.g. “ When the accident occurred.” 

- 1. 24. absorbed : quite taken up with. 

P- 15, 1 - I. pastimes: things which help to pass the 

time; games and hobbies. 

- 1 . “]. Council: a body of advisers, generally of 

a ruler; e.g. Viceroy’s Council. 

- 1. 18. second question: the answers to the 

second and third questions were evidently common 
answers in Russia; they are just as common in 
India. 

p. 16, 1. 3. hermit; one who lives apart from his 
fellowmen, usually for the sake of religious study. 

- 1. 8. cell: all hermits in all stories live in cells. 

This is a very old meaning of the word, only used 
now with hermit. 

- 1 . 25. answered nothing: the King had not been 

very polite and had thrust his questions upon the 
hermit. So the hermit paid no attention to him. 
p. 18, 1. 13. threshold: the ground or floor at an 
entrance. 

- 1. 15. short summer night: remember that in 

Northern Europe at that time of year it is dark for 
only a very few hours. 
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-- 1. 26. revenge: to get his own back: to repay 

^ one ill turn with another. 

p« i 9 > * 5 * physician: here a grand word for Doctor. 

In its special sense it is a doctor, who treats patients 
with medicines, as opposed to a surgeon. 

p. 20, 1. 9. repented: been sorry; used especially of 
sins. 


AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Write down all the adjectives in paragraph four 
and beside each another adjective giving as nearly as 
possible the same meaning. 

(2) Rewrite the King’s proclamation in paragraph 
two in the first person and present tense, just as he would 
have sent it out. 

(3) Give the sense of the following phrases: — 

not letting oneself be absorbed in idle pastimes. 

he decided to consult a hermit widely renowned for 
his wisdom. 

fainting on the ground moaning feebly. 

when at last the blood ceased flowing, the man 
revived. 

gazing intently at him. 

(4) What answers did the King get to his first ques¬ 
tion, and which was the right one? 

(5) Give in direct speech the replies of the learned 
men to question two. 

(6) Fit the suitable verb from this list in the proper 
tense into these sentences;—proclaimed; absorbed; de¬ 
clared; resolved; replied. 

The heralds-the King’s command. 

He-that he was innocent. 

How can I-when I do not know the answer? 

He was so-he noticed nothing. 

He-to obey. 
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SINBAD 

This story is quite different from the last two. They 
might very well be true; this one tells of wonderful ad¬ 
ventures which are great fun to read but which we know 
could never be true. Like the story of Baron Munchausen, 
which we will study later, we believe it all as we read it— 
that is the storyteller’s secret, to make us believe. We can 

divide into two kinds the four stories we have read, the 

Three Bears and Sinbad, and Hans and the Three Ques¬ 
tions. In the first kind we forget about things that are, 
and in the second we think about things that are, and some¬ 
times learn a ne\v way of looking at things. 

NOTES 

p. 21, 1. I. considerable estate: a fair-sized fortune. 

1. 2. riotous living: a life of expensive and loose 
pleasure. 

- 1. 4. perishable: could waste away, disappear. 

- 1. 4. consumed: gone through. 

1. 5. ill managers: who look after their affairs, 
badly. 

- 1. 10. patrimony: property left me by my father. 

- 1 . 15. Balsora: Basra: but look at your map. 

- 1. 17. fitted out: got ready for sea and stocked 

with merchandise for sale. 

- 1 . 18. We set sail: the geography is far wrong. 

A league is three miles and the islands of Vakvak 
arc probably the Laccadives, which are certainly 
not 13,500 miles south of Arabia. Gan you work 
out from your map how far south they really are? 

p. 22, 1. 8. becalmed: a constant dread of sailors in the 
days of sailing ships. You I'emember what a help 
the Trade Winds were on the route to India. The 
word means that the sea was so calm, because there 
was so little wind, that the ship was not driven 
along at all. 



NOTES 



- I. II. furled: rolled up. 

- 1. 19. re-embark: go on board again. 

•- 1. 22. sloop: small, one-masted boat. 

P- 23, 1 . 2, hoisting: raised, and so ‘unfurled’. 

- 1. 10. rugged: rough and rocky. 

p. 24, 1. 4. victuals: eatables; watch the pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

-1. 19. dominions: the country he ruled, or 

‘ dominated ’. 

- 1. 20. concerned: upset; disturbed. 

- 1 . 22. want for nothing: have everything I 

needed. 

- I. 24. frequented the society: spent much time 

with. 

p. 25, 1. 6. make my court: visit to show respect. 

-- 1. 8. tributaries: who paid tribute or revenue 

to him for his protection. 

- 1. 19. cubit: is eighteen inches. 

- 1. 28. warehouse: godown. 

p. 26, I. 13. dress: here means ‘prepare for cooking.’ 

p. 27, 1. 24. acquainted him with: told him. 

- 1. 26. more considerable: more valuable. 

p. 28, 1 . 6. sequins: old Venetian gold coin worth 
about Rs. 6. 

- 1. 7. transports: strong emotions. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Give a brief account of what happened when the 
ship was becalmed. 

(2) The first sentence may be written in simpler words 
thus:—“ My father left me a good deal of wealth, the best 
part of which I spent in riotous living during my youth; 
but I saw my mistake, and thought to myself that riches 
easily disappeared, and were quickly run through by such 
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ill managers as myself.” Finish rewriting the first para¬ 
graph in this simplified way. 

(3) Use suitable prepositions in short sentences after 
the following verbs:—abstain; deal; buy; glance; com¬ 
plain; absolve; abide; impose. 

{4) Write down the Past Tense and Past Participle of 
the following verbs;—arise; break; choose; drink; forget; 
eat; slay; weave. 

(5) ‘Spacious’ is the adjective from ‘space’. Form 
adjectives from the following words:—capacity; east; 
trouble; favour; eat; account; fire; perish. 

(^) Turn to page 26 and turn the Captain’s speech 
into indirect speech. 

THE DUTCH CHEESE 

This is a real English fairy story, although very few 
English people believe in fairies any more. People who 
live in cities don’t, and most English people live in cities 
nowadays. But many grown-ups as well as boys and girls 
can still enjoy a fairy story, especially when it is so attrac¬ 
tive as this one. So fairy stories are still written, and this 
one is only a few years old. When you have finished this 
book, I hope you will turn back and read this story again, 
because it is very beautifully written. The author is one 
of the most delicate craftsmen in words amongst English 
writers to-day and by the time you have read all this book 
I hope you will find pleasure in the way words are used. 

NOTES 

p. 29, 1. 9. darkening margin: the edge of the forest 
growing black as daylight faded. 

- 1. 18. aery and prankish; poetical words, mean¬ 
ing ‘ light and playful *. 

-1. 24. faggot-cutting: woodcutting for the fire. 

p. 30, 1. 4. mischiefed: only a great author like this 
may use ‘ mischief ’ as a verb. 

I. 
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- I. 15. blunderbuss: an old and very noisy kind 

of gun. 

- 1. 16. sour milk: fairies loved cream, but 

would dislike sour milk; while sticky leaves and 
prickly brambles would irritate them. 

- 1. 17. rings: rings of green grass or a deeper 

shade are common in meadows in England and 
country folk used to believe that the fairies’ feet 
made them as they danced in circles. 

- 1 . 19. elfin music: cf. Tennyson; ‘the horns of 

elfland faintly blowing.’ In the evening Nature 
grows strangely quiet and the faint noises easily 
seem like fairy music. 

- 1. 22. wooden: because the bassoon is a ‘ wood¬ 
wind ’ instrument; i.e. is made of a tube of wood 
and the sound is made by blowing through it, a 
mournful sound, as we shall learn later. 

p. 31, 1 . 8. Seven Sisters: a beautiful group of tiny 
stars. The Greek story about these stars is that 
they were once lovely girls, who, w'hen they were 
pursued by an evil man, prayed for safety, and 
they were turned into doves and placed at last 
among the stars, still looking like a flight of doves. 

P- 33 > b drenched: absolutely soaked. 

- 1 . 16. A fire:.he went hot all over with 

anger. 

- 1. 20. all-acockahoop: very pleased with itself 

and not afraid of anybody. 

- 1. 24. quagmire: bog. 

P- 34 ) 1 * > 9 - grasshopper voices: the tiny fairy voices. 

- I. 24. forlorn: alone and unhappy. 

- 1. 24. gnawed his broad thumb: as people do 

sometimes when worried. 

p. 35, 1. 2. gloaming: the long, quiet, lovely twilight 
of these northern countries. 
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i. 4. thickened: this is the verb usually used 
for the shadows lengthening and growing together 
as the sun sinks very low. 

1. 5. malevolent: with evil purpose. 

• 1. 13. capering: jumping about in strange 

shapes. The bubbles and the flames give us pic¬ 
tures of very quick movement. 

1. 17- snickering; is the same as sniggering; 
laughing in a smothered way. 

- I. 17. Little Folk: the fairies. 

I. 18. twitter: usually used of the calling of 

little birds; e.g. Keats “ And gathering swallows 
twitter in the skies.” 

1. 19. scampering: running, hurrying noise. 

P* 3 ^? 13- whined: the nasal noise a dog makes 

when afraid. 

“ I. 20. flutter of moth: all the pictures here are 
wonderfully chosen to make us think of tiny noises; 
and the last ones surely aren’t noises at all, but 
beautiful ways of describing silence. 

- 1. 24. casement: window. 

1. 26. unbarred: doors were sometimes kept 

closed by great bars of wood fitted across them. 

P- 37 ) 2. grampus: a creature like a whale, much 

given to puffing and blowing; usually used of a fat 
person’s puffing and blowing. 

1. 4 - Jack s beanstalk: a famous fairy story in 
which a beanstalk reaching to the sky grows in a 
night. 

25. godmother: when a child is bom to 

people belonging to some sects of the Christian 
religion the parents choose two people to be god¬ 
parents. These two have to take an interest in the 
growing child, and especially see to its religious 
training. 

p. 38, 1. 26. pimpernel and eyebright: tiny, beautiful 

wild flowers. 


NOTES 



AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) What did John do to anger the fairies? 

(2) What happened as a result of this on each occa¬ 
sion? 

(3) WVite the first paragraph as a dictation exercise, 
(de la Mare’s punctuation may be taken as a model of 
precision). 

(4) Parse the following words from paragraph one: — 
alone; telling; to listen; round; the more; pestered. 

(5) The writer is a poet and uses adjectives with great 
care and skill. Make a complete list of the adjectives 
new to you in this lesson and make sure you*understand 
them. 

(6) Give the meaning of all the words beginning with 
the letter * s ’ on page 31. 

(7) Make a clause analysis of the sentences in the first 
paragraph on page 33. 


MUNCHAUSEN 

Now we come to another story like Sinbad—of wonder¬ 
ful voyages and adventures which could never have 
happened, but sound while we read them exactly as if they 
had. The wonderful adventures of Baron Munchausen 
were written by a German just a hundred and fifty years 
ago. They were written in England and in English, for 
the writer was a penniless exile writing for food. His 
story has all the joy of vigorous, enthusiastic invention that 
the best of these impossible stories always gives. England 
has a fair share of these stories but not nearly so many 
as India. The usual modern English story shows life as 
it is, or a little more lovely or more ugly. It does not avoid 
life or try to escape from it. In this kind of story we for¬ 
get all about ourselves and live the adventures we read. 
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NOTES 

p. 40, I. 8. forward; he had grown up quickly. 

—- 1 . 9. gratify my curiosity: let me see what I 

wanted to. 

-- I. 14. Amsterdam: the great seaport of Holland, 

at the time when this was written even more import¬ 
ant than it is now. 

- 1 . 15. High Mightinesses: the members of the 

States-General of the United Provinces of Holland, 
p. 41, I. 22. spoiling: going bad. 

p. 42, 1. 27. swan-shot: a large size of shot for shooting 
large shikar birds. 

p. 44, 1. g. fowling-piece: equivalent to the modern shot 
gun. 

- 1. 18. mutual congratulations; for ‘mutual’ see 

Modern English Usage which describes the word 
as ‘ a well-known trap.’ The use here is correct. 

- I, 26. burgomasters: chief magistrates of Dutch 

towns. 

1. 27. ducats: gold or silver coins of varying 
value formerly used in many European countries. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Tell the story of the storm as briefly as possible in 
your own words. 

(2) Tell the story of the shikar expedition as briefly as 
possible in your own words. 

(3) Try to invent an equally absurd set of adventures 
happening to yourself on a voyage to Ceylon. 

(4) Parse the words beginning with the letter * b ’ in the 
first paragraph. 

(5) What is an adjective Clause? What part of speech 
introduces it? Pick out the Adjective Clauses in the second 
paragraph of this lesson. 
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(6) Fit in the words ‘mutual * and ‘ common’ correctly 
in the following sentences: — 

^Ve met a-friend. 

We attacked our-enemy. 

We came to a-decision to leave. 

We offered-congratulations to one another. 

HAJJI BABA 

Hajji Baba was a thorough rogue and his adventures are 
thoroughly amusing. The story was written by an English¬ 
man in the diplomatic service and published in 1824. It 
follows an old European fashion in story-telling of making 
a rogue the hero. Hajji was successively a barber, a doctor 
and an assistant executioner, but he was always a rogue. 
This description of Constantinople has been chosen because 
Constantinople is a city as fascinating to us as to the 
Englishman who wrote it and his English audience. As 
we read we can catch the glamour of one of the most 
fascinating cities in the world. 

NOTES 

p. 46, 1 . 2. Constantinople gate: the gate in Bagdad 
which opened on the road to Constantinople. 

-- 1, 5. pad: saddle. 

__ 1. g. of no small consequence: of importance. 

_ 1. II. associate: here means ‘partner.’ 

__ 1. ig. blown over: been forgotten. 

p. 47, 1. 2. muleteers: mule drivers. 

- 1. 3. frays; fights. 

_ 1 . 11, capital of Roum: Constantinople; now called 

Istambul. 

_ 1. 14. mortification: upset, with a sense of shame. 

_ 1. 23. creek: is properly an inlet on the sea 

coast: so Hajji is speaking loosely. He means the 
houses were built round the creeks. 

9 
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1.24. bid defiance to.: innumerable; no 

one could reckon their number, size and beauty, 

P* 48, 1 - 2. arid and craggy: dry and rocky. 

1- 4. never-failing mirror: the sea. 

I- 8. skimmed: sped lightly over the water. 

" “ Mazanderan: a province in the north of 

Persia. 


h'a?' a harbour is intricate when it is 

difficult for ships to find their way in it, presumably 
due to its size and the number of docks. 


1- 21. slender personage: of no importance, 
h 27. aga: a commander or chief officer in 

v-iOnstantinople. 


1. 28. richly caparisoned: horses with richly 

embroidered saddles and saddle cloths: as seen in 
India, e.g. in wedding processions. 

p. 49, 1. 12. launch out: allow myself to buy unneces¬ 
sary and expensive things. • 


I. 15. chibouk: a long, Turkish tobacco pipe. 

1. 17- spangles: small pieces of glittering metal 
sewn on cloth. 


- 1. 24. most frequented: popular. 

P* 5 ®) !• t* implicated in: mixed up in, 

' 1. 3. shunned: avoided, or kept away from. 

I 6. feel themselves slighted: think they have 
been treated with insufficient respect. 

1. 8. no great feelings of approbation: did not 

approve of me at all. 

■ 1. 12. unmolested: not interfered with; not 

attacked. 


1. 19. taciturnity: habit of being sUent. 

1.20. deportment; way of behaving. 

1. 21. set phrases: they used certain well worn 
phrases and rarely any others. 

1. 27. ejaculations: cries. 




NOTES 


4 



_ 1. 28. Steady: here means ‘ regular 

p. 51, I. I. counting my beads: the practice of mur¬ 

muring a prayer as each bead passes through the 
fingers. 

-1. 6. epithets: here, ‘ titles 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(i) Make a list of the facts Hajji Baba gives us about 
his previous life. (Why not turn up the Adventures of 
Hajji Baba and find out more about them?) 

{2) From this list what can you safely conclude about 
his character? 

{3) What do we learn about Constantinople from him? 

(4) Fit appropriate words from this lesson into the 
following sentences: — 

(a) The boat-lightly over the bay. 

(b) The route to the bazar was so- that I lost 

my way. 

(c) We knew from his-;that he was a Prince. 

(d) Horses have grooms and mules have-. 

(e) 1 bribed the robbers to leave me-. 

(f) He was shy and always-crowds. 

{5) A Gerund is a word ending in 'ing' which func¬ 
tions both as a noun and as a verb. Pick out the Gerunds 
on page 47 and parse them. 

(6) Make a clause analysis of:—Implicated as I had 
been in disagreeable adventures in Persia, I was mistrust¬ 
ful of my own countrymen, and rather shunned them, 
whilst I sought the acquaintance of the Turks. 

(7) Form adjectives from :—adventure, splendour, ad¬ 
vantage, beauty, reflection, competition. 

TONGA PONIES 

This story is taken from a book very popular among 
young people in England thirty years ago. It was the 
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lelf 7 ‘o have been written by 

Si aSr because it I 

n -X me th.nlf°"K ^ P°"y’* but it 

made me think about tonga ponies as I read it and I 

To:^’this*y-- Yo^ will gather 
lom this and the next story that people in England and 

SirkinXt 77-' anim J and am 

j ° them. This feeling is spreading in India 

d I expect you will agree that we should all^encourage 

NOTES 

P- 52, 1 . 5. job horse : the words following explain the 
meaning: it was hired out. ® P m tne 

1. 6. let out: hired out. 

lines'”""' • 

I- 19 * keeping the horse; the phrase is a horsey 

phrase for keeping control over the animal all the 
time. 

!.'7k I "'' ■ "’^hing it keep its head well 

Up by holding the reins tightly. 

1. 22. broken down- in horsey vocabulary 

the opposite to ‘ sound ’ or ‘ fit.* 

1. 23. insensible: a horse’s mouth should be 
sensitive to every pressure on the bit so that it 
understands what the rider or driver wishes. 

1. 8. shies: takes fright at something and ierks 
away from it. o j 

1. 8. starts: a sudden movement, 
pace, rearing or such like. 

I. 9. stumbles: looks like falling. 

1. 19. slovenly: careless and lazy. 

h 22. Squire: nearest equivalent is * zemindar \ 
But the Squire used to rule the English village and 
countryside in all sorts of ways. See Addison’s Sir 
Koger de Coverley papers in The Spectator. 


P- 53 


changing its 





NOTES lyr 

p. 54, 1. 2. phaeton; light four-wheeled open carriage, 
usually drawn by two horses. 

- 1. 5. unmeaning cuts: which only hurt the horse 

without giving it an order, as he was already moving. 

- I. 16. fore: front. 

- 1. 26. frog: an elastic, horny substance in the 

middle of the horse’s hoof. 

p. 55, 1. 13. playing the old soldier: an old soldier is 
often up to all sorts of tricks to avoid work. As 
another phrase says ‘ he swings the lead i.e. pre¬ 
tends to be unfit for work. 

- 1. 17. cob: a sturdy, short-legged riding pony. 

p. 56, 1. 2. near foot: looking in the same direction as 
the horse the ‘ near ’ side is the left, from which 
one mounts. 

- 1. 7. stone-pick: men who have to do with horses 

usually carry a stone-pick attached to their pocket 
knives. It is a narrow length of steel, curved at 
the end so that it can get in under the stone and 
lever it out. 

- 1 . II. break his knees: cut the skin at the knees 

—a sign of a badly trained horse or bad driving. 

-- 1 . 13. Well, to be sure: just an ejaculation, like 

‘ Well, upon my word *. 

- 1. 16. contemptuously: despising him for his 

ignorance. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Write an account of a day in the life of a tonga 
pony as if the pony itself were speaking. 

(2) Give words from the lesson for each of the fol¬ 
lowing phrases: — 

(a) the front left hoof of a horse. 

(b) a horse jerking away with fright. 

(c) the soft centre of a horse’s hoof. 

(d) an unsound horse. 

(e) speaking in a despising way. 
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Intransitive verbs are followed by nouns in 
iiself ^*ready implied more or less in the verb 

=“ ” ;l“S' ‘r 

Intransitive verb becomes Transitive 
ci^sin^a thwT ‘he sense Tf 

verb rtf be done: e.g. The tree falls; here the 

tbeV ^ a sentence like this: He fe//c 

Decomes Transitive. Give four other such verbs. 

Jin"".:';';, f 

He taught his pupils (Indirect) grammar (Direct), 
scn^erces. ° of such verbs using them in 


UHINK 

I har e a puppy just like Chink. He certainly thinks 
imself rernarkable, and just as certainly he is “neither 

poir h°c '““"g ^wift.” I like him, I sup- 

Wack and H good-natured. He is 

‘ bhal.. - shapeless, and the servants call him 

puppies This American story is entirely sentimental but 
may quite well be true. It is easy and Larmbrto maT 

They^are mI a few America^ phrases! 

1 hey are all explained in the notes here, so that you will 

have no trouble with them, and so that you will Lt mis- 

ttkenly use .her. for ,h. King’, E„gli.h).. we cnS p“ 


NOTES 

P- 58, I. 3 - fondly imagined: foolishly thought himself 

to be. 
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- I. 8. Yellowstone Park: a big natural park in the 

U.S.A., twenty miles long, fifteen miles wide and 
over seven thousand feet above sea-Ievel; a river of 
the same name runs through it. 

-1. 12. irrepressible: one that nothing could keep 

quiet. 

-—- 1. 21. nickering: making a low chirping sound. 

P- 59 ) 2. picket-pin: a wooden pin hammered into 

the ground to which horses are tied or ‘ picketed.* 

- 1 . 9. Gopher: a kind of rat or mole that bur¬ 
rows in the ground. 

- I. 21. tussock: a clump of grass. 

p. 60, 1. 12. stalk: make a stealthy approach to an 

animal with a view to killing or catching it. 

- 1. 14. boisterous charge: a noisy rush towards 

its prey. 

- 1 . 21, a streak of Irish in him a vein of con¬ 
trariness in his constitution. The Irish are well- 
known as contrary people. 

- 1. 28. chivvied: chased, carries the sense of 

‘ annoying * also. 

p. 61, 1. 8. countless disasters: innumerable failures 

and misfortunes. 

- 1 . 13. Skunk : a North American animal of the 

weasel kind. 

- 1 . 22. Coyote: a North American prairie-wolf. 

p. 62, 1. 10. scrap-bucket: a pail into which odds and 
ends of food and rubbish were thrown. 

- 1. 16. immunity: safety. 

- 1. 28. loped lightly away: trotted away easily 

and gently. 

p. 63, I. 5. Tartar; the fierce fighters from Central 

Asia, once the terror of Europe: hence the word 
came to be used as here for any fierce person. 

- 1. 18. dampen: lessen. 
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bra?ded''lerthcr. 

p. 66, I. i6. scared: frightened. 

"■ drunken'rTveTry. " ^ 

- 1 - 27. hain’t: rough American for ‘has n’t.’ 

P- 6S, . 9. chawed: rough American for ‘ chewed.’ 

1. 24. pard: American slang for ‘partner.’ 

behaved towards me 
honestly and honourably. American. 

p. 69, h 6. regardless of consequences; without caring 
tor the resulting punishment. 

- I. to. mephistophelian: devilish. Mephistopheles 

Devil'^'''''*''*''’' ‘ ’ representing the 


1 . 22. I done the squar’thing: 
rightly and justly. American. 


I have acted 


AIDS TO STUDY 


(1) Make clause analyses of the sentences in para¬ 
graph 2, page 58. ^ 

(2) Make a list of the Adverbs in paragraph 2 

page 59. PSP -i, 


(3) Ma^ a list of the Adjectives in the paragraph 

‘beginning Day after day-* on page 60 and explain 

clearly the meaning of each. ^ 

(4) Use the following phrases in sentences of vour 

own:— ^ 


(a) a grain of good sense. 

(b) crowning blunder. 

(c) satisfied of his immunity. 

(d) hung about. 

(e) reign of terror. 

(5) Parse the italicised words in the following pass- 
■ age: All this time Chink had nothing to eat. He could 
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slip out and get a drink at the near-by stream once or 
twice a day, but he could not get a meal in that way. 

(6) What is it that makes Chink lovable? 

(7) Tell in your own words the story of how he 
guarded the camp. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO A BOASTER 

One of the most exciting English books you will ever 
find about India is The Confessions of a Thug, from which 
this story is taken. Thuggee, as you know, was stamped 
out about a hundred years ago, the difficult work being in 
the hands of Col, Sleeman. Meadows Taylor wrote many 
stories about India, this one being the most popular. An 
old Thug told him the story of his life, and that story 
makes the book. That old Thug was an attractive old 
rascal, not afraid of boasting himself, as this story shows. 

NOTES 

p. 70, 1. 7. grievously: very badly. 

- - Potail: headman. 

-- 1. 8. universal estimation: everybody respected 

him. 

- 1 . II. deliberations: discussions. 

- 1. 12. in a body: together. 

- 1, 16. volunteered: offered. 

_ __literally: speaking exactly; without exagger¬ 
ating. 

- 1. 23. matchlock: as the name implies, a gun 

with a lock to which a match was placed to set off 
the powder. 

p. 71, 1 . I. Salaam aleikoom: greetings, O friend. 

- I. 4. incumbent upon: the duty of. 

_ 1. 10, mustachlos: the usual modem form is 

‘ moustache 
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n 




1 


1 


P- 73 . 1 

- I 


-I 

- I 

P- 74 , J 


the Persian hero. The spelling 
of Indian words and names is old fashioned in this 
story. Rustum ’ is modem English. 

arrant: complete. 

capering: leaping about as just described. 
Purrat Bagh: ghost tiger. 

contention: fighting. 

dare-devil: fearless, 
scamp: rascal. 

cubit: an old measure of length, 18-22 


12. 

15- 
17- 

21. 

22. 

23- 

II. 

inches. 


P- 75 ) *8. depend upon it: you may be sure. 

- I. 23. proximity: nearness, 

p. y 6 , I. 6. tegha: dagger. 

1. 24. dislodge: make her come out. 

P- 77 , h 12. Bismillah: in the name of God, 

1- 27. blew his match: the match was a fuse like 
a bit of cord, and by blowing on it, it would glow 
hotly enough to set off the powder. 

P- 7^, h 10. infuriated: made angry. 

p. 80, 1. 7 paralysed: unable to move; and later: 

numbed his senses. 

P- 81, 1 . I. expanded: stretched out. 

- 1. 5. lacerated: tom. 


AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Describe briefly their plan for attacking the tigei 

(2) Describe what you would do if you were living u 

la^n ^ man-eating tiger began attacking the vil 

Inil”^- I""*'!'® sentence: “A general meeting... 
lair in the first paragraph. ° 

(4) Pick out the adjectives in the first paragraph. 
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(5) Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: twirling; set about it; staggered; arrant; 
paralysed; depend upon it; incumbent upon; literally. 

(6) Turn the last paragraph into Indirect Speech, 


HORSE z;. TIGER 

In the days of the Badshahs Lucknow was famous for 
animal fights as they were a favourite pastime of the Kings. 
A vast number of wild animals were kept and some of 
them, even panthers, it appears were so tame that they 
were let loose in the grounds of the Chutter Munzil. Of 
all the animal fights we read of in Lucknow surely this 
must be the most remarkable. It is from a fascinating 
book called The Private Life of an Eastern King. 

NOTES 

p. 82, I. 2. Chaungunge : The name of a quarter of the 
city on the left bank of the Gumti known nowadays 
* as Chandgunj. 

- 1. 18. relish the prospect: enjoy the idea of the 

sight they were going to have of the fight. 

- 1 . 20. Burrhea: The name of the tiger that was 

to fight with the horse. The word means excellent 
and not an old woman. It is pronounced ‘ Burrhea ’ 
and not ‘ Boorrhea.* 

p. 83, I. 14. man-eater: on this occasion the horse and 
not the tiger is the man-eater. 

- 1. 21. transfixed: rooted to the spot where she 

was standing. 

- 1. 22. preservation: saving herself. 

- 1. 23. cowering : standing in a bent position on 

account of fear. 

p. 84, 1. 6. glances of approbation: pleased looks, 

- I. 10. draught: drink. 
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1. 16 & 17. twitching tail: the tail quivered with 
uneasiness and impatience. 

1. 24. stealing a march on: a military metaphor 
meaning to get ahead of, to forestall. Here obvious¬ 
ly the meaning is a little different. 

1. 28. depressed: pressed down on the ground, 

p. 85, 1. 13. gigantic: literally giant-like, hence 

enormous. 

- 1. 16. mute: soundless. 

1. 21. adroit: quick and nimble. 

■ 1. 24. haunches: part of the body between last 

ribs and thigh. 

p. 86, 1. II. lacerated: tom by the claws of the tiger. 

- 1. 12. gouts: big drops. 

- 1. 19. brawny: muscular. 

p. 87, I. 68:7. monotonous circling: going round and 
round in the same manner. 

- 1. 13. meditating a second draught: thought of 

having another drink of blood. 

1. 14. the irresolution was only momentary: 
hesitated only for a moment. 

- I. 23. a stifled exclamation of alarm: a suppress¬ 
ed cry of fear. 

- 1. 23. premonitory growl: a growl indicating in 

advance that he was about to spring. 

- 1. 25. galvanic agency: by the force of electri¬ 
city. 

- 1. 27. gyration: going round and round, circling. 

p. 88, 1. 12. stallion: a male horse. 

- I. 27. ruse: a trick to deceive the opponent. 

p. 89, 1. 21. assailants: attackers. 

Aros TO STUDY 

(i) Describe in detail how the horse received the 
attacks of the tiger. 
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(2) Describe the scene before the fight began. 

(3) Parse the italicised words in this sentence:-—- 
Burrhea bounded into the courtyard, lashing his 
sides with his long tail, and glaring furiously upon 
the man-eater and his little female friend. 

{4) Adjective clauses qualify nouns or pronouns just as 
adjectives do and are generally introduced by Relative 
Pronouns and Relative Adverbs. What is the first 
Adjective clause in this lesson? What noun does it qualify? 

(5) Form adjectives from the following words and use 
them correctly in sentences of your own construction: — 

instant, play, noise, vigour, antagonist, rapidity. 

(6) Use the following verbs once each in these blanks: — 
lashed, ducked, snuffed, rubbed, scampered. 

(a) The dog-up to him with excitement. 

(b) The bear-at the berries. 

(c) The bunya-his hands with pleasure. 

(d) The mule-out with his feet in all directions. 

(e) The boxer-to avoid the blow. 

MAFEKING 

The story of the defence of Mafeking is now one of 
the most famous in the annals of the British Army. The 
hero of the defence was Lord Baden Powell, later famous 
in secret service work, but popularly known now as the 
man who founded the Boy Scout organisation. In this 
story he is speaking to Scouts, and he writes in that delight¬ 
ful English used between comrades. It is not the English 
of formal composition, but these pleasant departures from 
that are all noted below so that you will not make any 
mistake. 

NOTES 

p. 91, 1. 17. told off: ‘told off for duty’ is a common 
phrase, meaning selected, and given an exact job. 
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p. 92, 1 . I. at sea; mentally lost; unable to grasp what 
was happening to them. 

I. 15. cadet; boys training to be officers: similar 
to our University Training Corps, but of course 
enlisting much younger boys at Mafeking. 

- 1. 16. jolly : in this sense a word used in speaking 

but usually avoided in writing. 

n A ^ ^ man attached to an officer for 
any odd job. 

h 23, sergeant-major: over all the sergeants in a 
Company; then there is a Regimental sergeant- 
major over all the men in the Battalion. 

p. 93, 1. 20. taking a header: diving. 

- 1. 21. fellow: and ‘funk* and ‘chap* later, are 

again words usually kept for speech. There is a 
manly sound about them, because they are com¬ 
monly used only amongst men, and that of course 
is why they are used here. 

1. 25- accustomed to obey: discipline. 


AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) If all the defenders were on duty at once, and 

were spread at equal distances round the edge of the town, 
how near would they stand to one another? ^ 

(2) Write an account of the work done by the boys in 

Mafeking. You should try to do this completely in a smgll 
paragraph. 

(3) What lessons does the writer suggest we may learn 
from this story? 

(4) Put into the form of indirect narration the para¬ 
graph on page 93 beginning ‘ I said to one of these boys. 

(5) Make a clause analysis of the paragraph on page 
93 beginning ‘ So, too, with a boy.’ 


NOTES l8r 

(6) Fit appropriate military terms from page 92 into 
the following sentences: — 

(a) The officer had two-^to run messages. 

(b) Schools have-for military training. 

(c) They posted sentries to keep a-. 

(d) The troops left the base for the-. 

(e) The troops all wore clean-for the inspection. 


THE CABULIWALLAH 

We are living in the dawn of a great literary movement 
in India, which may follow in some ways the movement 
in China. Certainly we may expect more and more 
masters of the short story to rise among us as there are so 
many wonderful subjects awaiting them. We shall be 
fortunate indeed if they prove as skilful as story writers in 
modem China. Tagore, meantime, is the master in India 
to-day of the short story. Look how complete this story 
is, and how clear every character and every scene, 

NOTES 

P* 95 j * 5 * embarked on.: very metaphorical 

language; to embark is to go on board the ship, 
and the ship goes out of the harbour on the full tide. 
So the voyager is carried right away as the little 
girl is by her ideas. 

p. 96, 1, 5. drumming on her knees: gently beating her 
knees with the palms of her hand as if she were 
beating a drum. 

- 1 . 12. Cabuliwallah: An Afghan from Cabul, 

commonly found in Indian towns selling dried nuts 
and lending money to domestic scr\'ants at a very 
high rate of interest. 

P* 97 > 1 - 3 * precarious: uncertain. 
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P- 98, 


i- 7 - Abdur Rahman: the Amir of Cabul at that 
time. 

1. H & 15* impending disaster: overhanginff 
trouble; here it means the punishment she would 
nave received from her mother. 

1. 19. judicious bribery: presents given to the 
child to make her friendly. They would have to 
be interesting and not so big as to frighten her. 

I. 24. gigantic frame: huge body. 

I. 28. nasal accents: voice coming through the 

nose. ® 


P- 99 , I. 5 - strangely fascinating: peculiarly charming. 

I. II. new-fangled: having modem ideas. 

1. 18. euphemism; changing a harsh word for a 
milder word which is more polite. 

1 . 22. Invisible: one that cannot be seen. 

- 1. 24. discomfited: defeated. 

fea^^ formidable: so powerful as to inspire 


1. 27. autumn: the end of the rains. 

p. ioo,K 9. conjured up before me; magically 
brought before my eyes. 

1.12. vegetable existence: a plant’s life, always 

remammg in the same place. 

1. 15. transported: carried in imagination. 

I. 16. defiles: mountain passes. 

- I. 20. queer old firearms: curious old fashioned 

guns. 

p. 101,1. 2. cockroaches: black beetles. 

- 1. 10. kidnapped: carry off a child illegaUy. 

p. 102,1. 12. proof sheets: before printing a book the 

writer and the printer look at ‘ proof sheets ’ to get 

proof that there are no mistakes. There always 

are mistakes and all good printers try three or four 
proofs. 


NOTES 



AIDS TO STUDY 

{I) Give a description of the appearance and dress of 
any Cabuliwallah you have seen. 

(2) Invent a little story with conversation between the 
Cabuliwallah and the buyer of the Rampuri shawl which 
will describe the quarrel. 

(3) What methods would you use to prevent servants 
borrowing from these men? 

(4) Make a list of the adjectives in this lesson used 
in the description of mountains and explain them. 

(5) Use the following words in sentences of your own 
showing you understand their meaning:—fascinate, 
inquisition, sordid, gigantic, discomfited and judicious. 

(6) Form nouns from:—despondent, intervene, trans¬ 
ported, intend, revive. 


FARADAY 

Faraday was a very great scientist who lived a hundred 
years ago. He was so clever that he could explain things 
very simply and clearly. In his work he used very simple 
apparatus and in his explanations he used very simple 
illustrations. He used to like to talk about science 
to young people and these lectures were very popu¬ 
lar. The most famous were his lectures about the 
Candle from which this passage is taken. As you can see, 
by talking about the candle he can teach us a great deal 
about how to use our eyes and how to learn to enquire 
about things and how to train our brains to find the 
answers. 


NOTES 

p. 109,1. 3. proper functions: to give light. 
- 1. 23. tease: irritate, be a nuisance. 
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p. no,]. 3. not belonging to it: all scientists have to 
do this carefully: they call it ‘isolating the prob¬ 
lem , i.e., making an island of it to study it. 

:- I. 4* costermonger: the following phrase ex- 

^ains It partly ‘street stander in the market-place’. 
Originally an apple seller in the street from a 
barrow (thela)^ then any fruit-seller in this way. 

1- 9- kind of gallery: you must have seen candle 
shades made in this way^ 

1. 17. moves upwards: hot air always tries to 
rise. ' ^ 

- I- 17. current: of air. 

1. 24. lop-sided : not level, or using the word he 
uses later, not horizontal 

p. iii,I_ 7. beautiful candles: coloured spiral candles, 

1 he cup as they bum down is never a circle, so the 
candle cannot bum clearly. 

- 1. .2. utility: usefulness. He is arguing that the 

^ candle is to give a steady, bright 

p. 1 la, 1. I. the greatest mistakes : there is an old sav¬ 
ing that we learn by our mistakes 

1. 5. philosophers: who love wisdom and seek it. 
- 1. 13. combustion: the flame. 

- 1.15. stearin : stiff fat; tallow. 

!; 'a - substance from whales 

used m making candles. 

1. 19. encroach on: i.e., melt away. 

of adjustment: the arrangement 

of all the parts working together. ° 

I. 23. combustible: which can easily be burned. 

inyuded upon : the flame does not 

attack and quickly bum up the: whole candle. 
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p. 113,1. 10. capillary attraction; ‘capillary’ really 
means ‘ resembling or having to do with hair.’ The 
phrase is defined “ that whereby a liquid is drawn 
up through a hair-like tube ” and in my copy of 
Faraday’s book he has a note which says: “ Capil- 
la^ attraction or repulsion is the cause which deter¬ 
mines the ascent or descent of a fluid in a capillary 
tube. If a piece of thermometer tubing, open at 
one end, be plunged into water, the latter will 
instantly rise in the tube considerably above its 
external level.” This is all very difficult, but 
Faraday in his wonderful way makes it clear to us 
in the rest of the lesson, until at last we see how the 
tallow runs up the wick and is burned. So ‘ capil¬ 
lary attraction ’ in candles is the tallow running up 
the wick to be burned: if it didn’t—no flame, and 
so, no light. 

- nfever mind the name : the old idea being 

that it was hair that pulled the liquid up. 

1 . 20. adhesion: the sticking of hairs together. 

p. 114,1, 2. saturated solution : as he says, a solution is 
‘ saturated ’ when the fluid cannot hold more of the 
dissolved solid. 

p. 115, 1 . 2. syphon ; in this way a tube can be made to 
carry water to a lower level over a higher without 
help after it starts flowing. 

1. 9. porous: a cup or other vessel is said to be 
‘ porous ’ when water can run through it. 

1. 4. wire gauze: as fine in its mesh as muslin. 


AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Why are plain, i.e, cylindrical, candles the best? 

(2) How does the air affect the lighted candle? 

(3) What illustrations does Faraday use to help us to 
understand ‘capillary attraction’ and ‘syphoning’? 
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(4) Use the following words in sentences of your own* 

philosophers, encroach, adhesion, 

1 adjectives on page no and ex¬ 
plain the meaning of each. ^ 

hands you wet 

them thoroughly; you take a little soap to make the ad¬ 
hesion better, and you find your hand remains wet. 

Parse the verbs. 

(7) Use these words once each in the following sen¬ 
tences:—tease, utility, current, porous, gauze, syphon 

Flies can be kept out by the use of wire--doors. 

^hc of a thing is a test of its true beauty. 

This jug is-and quite useless. 

Do not-the cat or it will scratch. 

Water is drawn up the hill by a-system. 

A strong of air came from the open door. 


RATS 

Rats certainly repay observation. They must be among 
the most intelligent of created things. Here is a wonder- 
ful story about rats from Some Experiences of a New 
Guinea Resident Magistrate, by G. A. W. Monckton. “ I 

noticed some rats going down to the edge of the reef_ 

lank, hungry-Iooking brutes they were, with pink, naked 
tails. I stopped on the point of throwing lumps of coral 
at them, out of curiosity to see what the vermin would do 
at the sea. Rat after rat picked a flattish lump of coral, 
squatted on the edge and dangled his tail in the water; 
suddenly one rat gave a violent leap of about a yard, and 
as he landed, I saw a crab clinging to his tail. Turning 
round, the rat grabbed the crab and devoured it, and 
then returned to his stone; the while the other rats were 
repeating the same performance.” 
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NOTES 

p. 116,1. 15. white rats: which are tame. 

-1. 19. smuggled: taken up secretly. 

- 1. 21. night-shirt: is very long; pyjamas (con¬ 
sisting of coat and trousers) for night wear are 
more common. 

p. 117,1. I. missing; presumably the rat found the oiled 

leather good eating. 

-1. 8. not having the heart; being too sorry for 

it. 

- 1. 9. ravenously; from an old verb ‘ to raven *— 

‘ to eat very hungrily.’ 

- 1. 17. oat; a coarse grain, from which the 

Scottish porridge is made; very warming in a cold 
climate. 

- 1. 26. cornered; got into a position from which • 

it cannot escape. 

■- 1. 26. vital vein; the jugular; which, if opened, 

allows a man to bleed to death. 

p. 118,1. 4. water-hen; which nests in the reeds of a 
jheel, 

- 1 . II. stalked: a shikar word for ‘approached’ 

or ‘ followed unobserved *. 

-- 1. 19. the open; here means ‘ from the ground ’. 

p. 119,1. 13. greenhouses; made of glass and usually 
heated, in which plants that would die outside in 
the cold are grown. 

.- 1. 17. excavated: commonly used to mean dig¬ 

ging out buried cities, monuments, etc. 

p. 120 

- 1 , II. ‘put by for a rainy day*: a phrase com¬ 
monly used for saving against times of trouble. 

o. 121,1. 13. parasites ; living things which live on other 
living things; here, fleas. 


, 1. 3. sanctuary: safe place. 
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AIDS TO STUDY 

(0 Distinguish between the meanings of the following 
nd use them m sentences of your own:— ^wing, 

gnawing—biting, 
burrow—funnel. 

bathroom?°"' 

(3) How does the rat use its tail? 

(4) As a scavenger the rat is very useful. Write a 

short essay on the birds in your district which are useful 
in this way. 

(5) Describe in your own words how the old whin- 

maker became friendly with the rat. ^ 

(6) Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other ad- 

\crbs. Pick out the first eight adverbs from this lesson and 
parse them. 

(7) Form nouns from the following words and use 

them m sentences:—know, destructive, impossible, weak, 
lecognisc, instinctively. ’ 

(8) Page 117 paragraph two;— ‘The rat recognised 

nm . \crbally make a clause analysis of this para¬ 
graph, ^ 


DUST 

,\s you grow older and continue to read I imagine you 
will enjoy more and more reading about science. Whether 
>ou know nothing or a great deal about science you 
wi find plenty to read about it in English which you 
will be able to understand and enjoy. This is because a 
great numoer of scientists have given much of their time to 
writing simply about their work for ordinary people. 
Faraday was one of the first, and another rather later was 
this friend of Darwin’s, Wallace. But to-day their name 
IS legion, as we say, and their writings form one of the most 
exciting departments of modern English literature. 
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p. 122,1. 7. ophthalmia: eye trouble. 

- I. 9. matter in the wrong place: as below, horse 

dung is a nuisance on a city street, a danger on a 
playing field (because of tetanus), but an excellent 
thing on a field. 

- I. 14. traction: pulling, drawing. 

- I. 23. produce the smoke: millowners. In the 

last few years a great deal of ugliness has been al¬ 
lowed to grow in our towns and along our high¬ 
ways, because we do not control the building of 
mills and brick-kilns. 

P- 123,1, 7. fairy tales of science: if you look at 
simple science books in your school library, you 
will see how the things scientists tell us are more 
wonderful than fairy stories. 

-I. 10. economy of nature: working of nature. 

-—— 1. 13. physicists: the scientists concerned with 

matter, and the laws by which things hold together 
or not. 

- 1. 16. exhibiting its true tint: showing its true 

colour. 

- 1 . 28. Tyndall: (1820-1893) of the most 

famous English scientists of last century. He was 
a colleague of Faraday at the Royal Institution. 

p. 124,1. 19. organic: having life. 

■- 1. 21. laterally: from the side. 

p. 125,1. 23. refrangible: which can be led out of their 
straight line. The longer waves of red and yellow 
pass on, while these short blue ones bang against 
the dust and are turned aside. 

p. 126,1. 24. stellar space: space, and the stars therein. 

p. 127, 1 . I. strata: is the plural of the Latin word 
‘ stratum *, which literally means ‘ something spread 
or laid do\vn ’. Here we may use ‘ belts *, ‘ levels 
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1. 4. undiluted: used of thinning a substance: 
e.g., one ‘ dilutes’ orange juice with water. 

1. 20. in the vicinity of: round about, near. 

p. 128,1. 7. complementary: when used of colours, it 

. means colours which mixed together produce white 
light. 

- 1- 12. air currents: winds. 

- ^ kaleidoscopic: from the instrument called 

a kaleidoscope *. Means constantly chanffiner, 
brightly coloured shapes. 

p. 129,1, 4. luminary: light-giver. 

1. 10. despair of the artist: who cannot hope to 
paint them properly. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Make a list of the causes of dust in your district 
or town and note any which might be removed. 

(2) Make a list of the dangers of dust generally and 
note those present where you live. 

(3) Write a short note on the relationship between 
dust and light. 

(4) Make a list of the adjectives in paragraph one and 
give with each an adjective with the opposite meaning. 

{5) Verbs are transitive or intransitive. How many of 
each kind are there on page 122? 

(6) Write out the long paragraph on page 125 and 
underline every definite article in it, and study its use 
closely. Try to master the use of the definite article, one 
of the most difficult things in the English language. 

* 

ALLIGATORS 

I have suggested that science is exciting. Don’t you 
thmk this article goes to prove that? Had you any idea 
alligators were bom in this way? Of course, this writer 
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is not writing about our Indian alligators, but American 
ones. He is writing from his experiences on an alligator 
fann, where they are bred for the value of their skins. 
It is another example of exact observation and the rewards 
it brings us in interesting discoveries. 

NOTES 

p. 130,1. 14. secluded: hidden and deserted. 

p. 131,1. 3. in the vicinity: near by. 

- 1. 8. carrion: flesh that has become rotten. 

- 1. II. undetected: without being seen. 

- 1. 20. material assistance: a good deal of help. 

I. 26. pipped: slightly chipped, showing that the 
young ‘ gator ’ is about to break through. 

p. 132,1. I. liberates: frees. Some birds help their 
young to break the egg; e.g., the turkey. 

1. 4. nasal: made by the nose: ‘nasal speech* 
speaking through the nose, as in the story ‘ Chink 
- 1. 5. emerge: come out. 

1. 15. frantically: as hard as he could, for he was 

in a great fright. 

- 1. 15. tail-suspended: hanging from the tail. 

- 1. 17. conveying: giving. 

- 1. 22. projected: stuck out. 

- I. 24. functioning: working. 

- 1. 25. chequered career: varied life. 

- 1. 28. forage: look for food. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) How does the mother alligator prepare her nest? 

(2) What weight of eggs does it normally cany? 

(3) How are the gatorlings bom? 

(4) Make a list of the new words you have met in this 
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passage and give their meanings. Underline those you 
think will be useful to you. 

(5) Parse the words ending in ‘ ing ’ in the first two 
]>aragraphs. 

(6) Form adjectives from the following words and use 
them in short sentences:—weeks, mass, hesitation, courage, 
sun, care. 

(7) Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 
the necessary word and state what part of speech it is: — 

(a) The sun shines—the sky. 

(b) The boy-home-school. 

(c) The birds began—twitter-the wood. 

(d) The snake-across the path. 

(e) Great writers express-things simply. 


A MAN AND A GOOSE 

Mr. Hudson, who died a few years ago was one of the 
most able writers of his time. In a young century, in 
which many English writers have displayed a fine mastery 
of prose, his work is so fine that his name is likely to live. 
He wrote stories of South America and he wrote about 
nature. He had a wonderful gift of description, which 
this passage aptly illustrates. A better model could hardly 
be offered to the High School boy who wishes to learn 
English by imitation. 

p. 135,1. 4. without intermission: ^vithout ceasing. 

- 1 . 5. Wells: a cathedral town in Somerset in the 

west of England. 

- 1. II. eaves: projecting lower edge of a roof. 

p. 136,1. I. snowdrift: a bank of snow heaped up by 
wind. 

- 1. 13. crystalline; clear as crystal, a transparent 

mineral like ice or glass. 

- 1. 19. succulent: sweet and juicy. 
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^L. Stings of conscience telling him 

that he was doing something wrong. 

P- *37?^* unconcerned manner: in such a manner 

as to make the goose think he was indifferent to its 
presence there. 

- 1. 12. abreast of it: veiy near it. 

p. 138.1. 6. all over with him: he thought he was going 
to die. 

I. 15. more conspicuous and impressive: more 
noticeable and dignified in appearance. 

- I. 23. to feel resentment: to have any feelings of 

anger or indignation. 

- - uncanny: weird or mysterious. 

P- 139 )^* 7 - Mendips: a range of hills about twenty 
miles long in Somerset, England. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Give a description of an Indian Jhil (a shallow 
lake) and any flights of birds you may have seen settling 
on one of them. 

(2) The use of shall and ‘ will ’ is very puzzling and 
to avoid mistakes the following rule should be kept in 
mind :—^ Shall* with the first person implies merely future 
time and with the second or third a command, a promise 
or a threat. 

e.g. I shall go for a walk (merely future time). 

He (or You) shall not steal (command). 

He (or You) shall be punished (threat). 

He (or You) shall be rewarded (promise). 

‘ IVill * with the first person implies intention or 
determination. 

With the second or third merely future time. 

e.g. I will go for a walk everyday (intention or 
determination). 

B & R 13 
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You will like him when you get to know him. 
(future time). 

He will get wet if it rains (merely future time). 

Write a few sentences using ‘ shall ’ and ‘ will ’ 
correctly. 

(3) Mr. Hudson was one of the greatest English 
writers of his time. Your time will never be wasted in 
copying what he wrote. Try the old exercise by copy- 
ing page 137 and then underlining every ‘the’ and see¬ 
ing that you understand its use. 

(4) Without referring to the text fill in the blanks: — 

It was standing as before, perfectly motionless,-long 

neck and head raised, and was still in appearance- 

snow-white figure of-carved bird, only it was more 

conspicuous and impressive now, being outlined-the 

blue sky, and-^before it-regarding him-of the 

corner of one eye. 

(5) Turn to page 136 and look at all the adjectives 
Mr, Hudson uses. If we use adjectives carelessly they have 
no force, and even sometimes no meaning. Look how 
much effect a great writer like this can get from simple 
adjectives used with careful exactness. In the first few 
lines take away ‘ vast,* ‘ grey,’ * snowy,’ and ‘ noble ’ and 
see how much the story loses. Moral; never waste your 
adjectives. 


UP ALONE IN AN AEROPLANE 

I have just said ‘ Don’t waste your adjectives.’ Here is 
a lesson with very interesting adjectives. The author is a 
famous living English writer and he is describing what is 
stUl an unfamiliar experience to most of his readers—look¬ 
ing at a stretch of country from the air. The point of 
view is unfamiliar and this particular strip of country can 
be familiar to only a very few of his readers. So he has 
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the task of describing an unfamiliar landscape from a 
novel angle. He describes his feelings in being in an aero¬ 
plane and the country he is flying over so cleverly that 
we feel we are in the aeroplane with him. 

p. 140,1. I. solo-country: flying alone over the country¬ 
side and not merely over the aerodrome. 

- 1. 7. first map: large scale maps are made in a 

regular, convenient size. So more than one was 
necessary for this flight from Cambridge over the 
Wash. 

- 1 . 8. on my course: following the route I had 

planned. 

- 1 , II. Bedford cuts: of these Miss Dorothy Sayers 

writes as follows in The Spectator (April 2, 1937) : 
** They are part of Vcrmuyden*s great work of 
drainage under the fourth Earl of Bedford, and 
they by-pass the upper waters of the Ouse 
fifteen miles across the South Level, to rejoin 
their parent river at the Sluice and thence fol¬ 
low their natural course to their outfall at 
King’s Lynn. The two Bedfords run parallel 
and straight as a rule can make them; they are 
dyked high on their outer and low on their 
inner banks; and between them lies the flat 
strip of land known as the Washes. In making 
the Washes, Vermuyden’s idea was to provide 
a space on which the excess water might harm¬ 
lessly “ bed ” itself in flood-time and so be pre¬ 
vented from drowning the land beyond the 
dykes.” 

Vermuyden was a Dutchman who carried out many 
drainage schemes in England in the time of Crom¬ 
well. His methods might be profitably studied 
here. 

For understanding this paragraph and the whole 
lesson you must have a map. 
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^3 ^ 14* forced landings: landings forced on 
the aviator when something goes wrong with his 
machine. Aeroplanes require a big, level area to 
land on, so the learner had his eye on every field 
that he could guide his plane down to if he sot 
into difficulties. 

- 1. 16. r. p. m.: revolutions per minute. 

p. 141,1. 24. netted with tiny ripples: a gentle wind was 
rippling the water so that it looked as if it had a 
net laid upon it. 

1. 26. mussel-shell slate mother-of-pearl: all used 
to give an idea of varying grey colours from a dead 
grey to a grey that was like light. 

p. 142,1. 4. wriggling mudflats: great stretches of mud 
in which streams of water wriggled to the sea. 

- 1. 20. area of milk: see how skilfully he uses the 

idea of milk right through his descriptions of this 
great white expanse—skimmed milk—clotted— 
curdled—whey. 

- 1. 26. laced: marked so that it looked like lace: 

compare ‘ netted * above. 

p. 143,1. 20. overshot: went too far. 

p. 144,1. 16. jury struts: jury here means temporary. 

- 1. 16. chocks: wedges to stop the wheels from 

moving. 

- 1. 18. prop.: propeller, 

1. 21, sixteen-acre field: a good sized maidan, 
giving the plane space in which to rise. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) What is a Figure of Speech? Define a Metaphor 
and Simile. Give examples of each from this lesson. 
There are many, for this writer is setting out to make the 
unknown vivid in terms of the known. 

(2) ‘ Grey, the drossy grey of leaden mud, the pearlier 
shallow waters which vanished into the mist, that was the 
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Wash.’ (p. 141). The writer has skilfully built his sen¬ 
tence to give an impression of ‘ greyness.’ How will you 
analyse it? 

(3) Take a sheet of paper and see how many of the 
places mentioned you can put down in relation to one 
another. Distance doesn’t come into this, but any skilful 
writer ought to make this test easy. Can you prove this 
writer skilful? 

(4) The writer loves his machine, so he loves to use 
technical words for the various parts and all the things to 
do with flying. Make a list of the technical words on page 
144 and give their meaning. 

(5) Short essay subjects: — 

The development of air services in India. 

The aeroplane in war. 

How an aeroplane works. 


A SMALL BOY IN ALLAHABAD 

It is one thing to use a language correctly; another to 
use it as a master. Many can do the first; only a few can 
master even their native tongue. Among writers of English 
to-day Pundit Jawaharlal is a master. Remember the 
audience he had in mind in writing his Autobiography. 
He was thinking of English-speaking people all over the 
world, many of whom would know very little about India. 
So he explains some things which he could have taken for 
granted if he had been writing for you only. 

NOTES 

p. 145,1. 2. spirit of revelry: desire for menymaking. 

- 1. 3. squirt water: project water in a jet from a 

syringe or tube. 

- I, 9. tableaux: groups of persons arranged to 

represent a picture or scene. 
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P- i 47 i I- 7 - condemnation: being found fault with. 

- 1 . II. aesthetic: appealing to a sense of beauty. 

I. 21. an oasis. a refreshing and pleasant 

change in a monotonous life of dull, hard work. 

- 1. 22. domesticity: home life. 

■ - 1. 22. prosaic: humdrum, dull. 

- 1. 28. drab: without colour or excitement. 

P* 1 * 5 - squabbles: quarrels or noisy disputes. 

- 1 . 7. father; the equally famous Motilal Nehru. 

■ 1 . 14. shook us all up: upset us all. Rather 

colloquial. 

■ 1. 22. consternation: dismayed surprise. 

AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Descriptive exercises:—Holi, Mohurram, Diwali. 

(2) Short essays: — 

My autobiography till I was ten. 

A defence of marriage customs. 

A family reunion. 

(3) The writer has in mind that a large number of his 
readers will know nothing about India. Note any traces 
you see of this in the passage. 

(4) Analyse:—Finding this custom prevailing in the 
Indian plains, when they came down, they adopted it, but 
only partly and in so far as their relations with others and 
non-Kashmiris were concerned. 

(5) Make a list of the Verbs in the last paragraph. 
Write down the tense of each and note why it must be 
used. 


ADVICE ON PARTING 


Cobbett was what we call a ‘ self-made man,’ that is, 
he rose through his own abilities. It is not surprising then 
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that he disliked all pretence and luxury and laziness 
thoroughly. He flourished just over a hundred years ago, 
and his work is still enjoyed for its sound commonsense 
and outspokenness. T'his passage is taken from his Advice 
to loung Men, probably now the best known of his 
writings. 


NOTES 

p. 150. 1 . I. middle rank of life: belonging to the 

middle classes. 

- 1. 2. great object: chief aim in life. 

1. 6. servility: the behaviour of a slave. 

I. y. liable to be surpassed: likely to be outdone 
by some one more servile. 

- 1. 8. out-bidden: as at an auction. 

-- 1. 9. caprice: whim. 

- 1. 19. affect approbation: pretend to approve of 

his actions. 

- 1. 21. feign a conviction: pretend to believe. 

p. 151,1. 8. hale: healthy. 

- I. 9. voluntarily: willingly. 

- 1 . II. insupportable: unbearable. 

■- 1. 13. deleterious: harmful. 

- I. 22. Vivre de peu: translated in the next 

sentence of the text. 

- 1 . 27. Doctor Johnson: (1709-84) published the 

plan of his Dictionary in 1749 and the dictionary 
itself in 1755—an enormous labour for one man. 
He did not always keep to mere definition, but 
sometimes allowed himself the freedom of personal 
feelings. This quotation on ‘pensioners’ is typical. 
Cobbett is a little unkind to bring it up against the 
older Johnson who accepted a pension. We should 
probably agree that a country does well to support 
great writers. 
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P- 152, I. 6. callous: unfeeling. 

allowing himself unnecessary 
things—here the ‘ pleasures of the table ’ i.e. excel- 
ient food and drink. 

1- 19* despicable: fit to be despised. 

'■ u?-(1 749 ->806)—so this was 
published 23 years after Fox’s death. Fox was a 

great statesman and orator. He opened the Benares 

charge against Warren Hastings. He was the 

of Pitt on the French Revolution 
problem, which was the ‘ great question ’ referred 

to. He was all for peace until Napoleon became a 
real danger after 1803. 

1. 26. partisans: on his side; took his part. 

P- i 53 > 1 - I- squandering and luxurious habits: spending 
money wastefully and living in luxury. 

1. 3. subservient to opulent folly; servile to rich 

fools. Angry Englishmen often use these long 

Latin^ words, which resound so mightily. Gobbett 

doesn’t often become so Latin in his vocabulary. 

He can show great force in short, Anglo-Saxon 
words. 

1. 25. impose on them: deceive them. 

P* ^ 54 > colour; here means cleanliness. 


AIDS TO STUDY 

(1) Short essay subjects: — 

Suitable clothes. 

Plain living and high thinking. 

State pensions for writers. 

(2) English, like Hindustani, is a mixed language* it 
has many sources. With the help of your dictionary pick 
out all the Latin adjectives on psge i53« 
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(3) Modern English likes short sentences. Rewrite the 
middle paragraph on page 151 in short sentences, changing 
the wording as little as possible. 

(4) Conjunctions are of two kinds, co-ordinative and 
subordinative. The former introduce clauses of co-ordinate 
or equal rank to the principal clause; the latter introduce 
clauses that are subordinate to or dependent on the prin¬ 
cipal clause. The chief modes of dependence are Effect, 
Purpose, Condition, Cause, Comparison, Extent, Manner 
and Time. Form sentences illustrating each kind of clause 
mentioned above. 

(5) Write short sentences giving examples of a verb 
used in the Indicative mood, the Imperative mood and the 
Subjunctive mood. 

(6) See how many of the words of latin origin in the 
second paragraph you can replace by words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 
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VOCABULARY 


Ablution, wazu. 
^^surd.behudd; khildf-i-aqal. 
accidentally. itifdq se; 
achdnak. 

accounts, kaifiaten; hisdb. 
accustomed to, ddi. 
acknowledged his honesty, 
uski imdnddri mdn li, 
acquiring, hdsil karnd, 
action, kdm; muqaddamd 
(suit-at-law). 
active, phurtild. 

adopted (a dress), poshdk 
ikhtiyar kar li. 
adroit, chdldk. 

adventure, hddisd. 
adversity, tabdhi. 
aerodrome, hawdi jahdz ke 
utarne kd maiddn. 
agony, sakht taklif. 
alligator, ghariydl. 
almonds, bdddm. 
aloes, ghikwdr. 
amazed, mutdajib, 
amber, ambar. 
ambition, hausild. 
ammunition, goli bdrud. 
amusement, tamdshd; tafrih, 

anew, nae sar se. 
angry, khafd. 
ankles, takhne. 


antagonist, dushman. 
antics, maskhardpan. 
anxiety, fikr, chintd. 
apartment, kamrd. 
apparently, zMrd. 
appetite, bhukh. 
apprehenslon,6/V/idr; khatrd. 
approbation, pasand. 
argued (reasoned), bahas ki. 
arm, bdzu. 
armpits, bagal. 
arrow, tir. 

ashamed, sharmindd. 
assembled group, ikhatthd 
ki hui jamaat. 
assembly, majlis, mahfiL 
assented, rdzi hud. 
assortment, tarah tarah ki 

chizen. 

assuredly, yaqinan. 
athletic, mushtandd. 
atmosphere, hawd. 
atoms, zarre, 
attack, hamla karnd. 
attendants, khidmatgar, 
sdthi. 

attention (to be received 
with....). tawdzu. 
attitude, wazd. 
attraction, khichdo. 
auction (public), nildm. 
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autumn, khizdn, patjhdr. 
avaricious, Idlchi. 
awaited, rdh dekhd kiydj 
thaird rahd. 

Baffle, dhokd dend, hairdn 
karnd. 
bag, thaild. 

baker, ndnbdi, rotiwdllah. 
bales (of goods), gatfhar. 
balloon, gubbdrd. 
barinboo railing, bdns kd 
kathaird. 
banknote, hundi. 
barn, khalydn. 
barking, bliuknd. 
barren, be-phal, usar. 
basin, chilamchi. 
bathroom, gusUkhdnd. 
beard, ddrhi. 

bearing evidence, gawdhi 
dend. 

becalmed, hawa nd chalne 
ke sabab se jahdz kd 
thair jdnd. 

beforehand, peshtar se. 
bench. Iambi chauki. 
bQV^Wdered,ghabrayd hud. 
bicycles, panw-gari {do 
pahiyawdli ). 

blade buried itself, chdqu 
kd phal ghus gayd. 
blind belief, bagair sabut ke 
kdmil imdn. 
blinked, michmichdyd. 
blood, khun. 

blood stzin,khun kd dhabbd. 
blown over, ur gayd. 
blunder, galti karnd, chuk. 
boisterous, tez. 


bolster, takiyd. 
bones, haddidn. 
bothered, dig kia. 
bounding (leaping), wc/ifl/Hd, 
kudnd. 

borders, kindre. 
brain, magz, bhejd. 
branches, ddlidn, shdkhen. 
brawny, shahzor. 
breakers, samundar ke 
kinare par takrdne wdli 
maujen. 

breakfast, ndshtd. 
breath, sdns. 
brindled, buta-ddr. 
brink, kindrd. 
briskly, phurti ke sdth. 
broken-down horses, bekdr 
ghorey. 
brow, bhaun. 

buffeted, ghunsiydnd, ihap~ 
pardnd. 

bullies, dangai. 
burglar, chor, (Persian: — 
naqabzan). 

burst into tears, dnsu 
bahdne lagd. 
bush, jhdri. 
butchery, khun-rezi. 
Camphor, kdpur. 
candle, mom-batti. 
capering, uchhalte hue. 
carcase, Idsh. 

carouse, bd-kasrat shardb’ 
pind. 

carpenter, barhai. 
carved, kdtd. 

cat, bull. 

caterpillar, kira. 
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cavalry unit, risald, 
cell (hermit's), hujra; kunj. 
ceremony, rasm. 
charged (gun ... with shot). 

goli bhari; charrd bhard. 
chattering, barbardnd. 
cheap, sastd. 
cheek. ga7. 

chequered czreer,mukhtalif 
zindagi. 

chewed, chabdyd. 
chirping squeaks, chirchira- 

hat. 

chocks, pachch ar. 
circuit, girdd. 
circumstances, kaifiyat. 

claws, panje. 
clever, hoshidr. 

clinging, chipaknd, lataknd. 
clouds, bddal. 
cloves, laung. 

coarse, mold; tia-shdyastd. 
coast, sarnuridar ka kindrd. 
cocked ears, khare kdn. 
cockroaches, tilc'hatte. 
collecting his debts, qarzd 
wasul karfid. 

column, (Pillar-iw/un) 
combustion, jalnd. 
comfortably, dram se. 
commodities, saudd. 
competition (in trade), mu- 
qdbalat. 

compliments, saldm. 
composure, itmindn. 
comprise, shdmil karnd. 
concern, ildqd rakhnd. 
congratulations, tnubarak- 

bddidn. 


conjunction, milkar. 
conquest, fateh; jit. 
consequences, natije. 
consequently, lihagd. 
conspicuous, namuddr. 
conspiracy, sdzish. 
contemptuously, hiqdrat ki 

nazar se. 

contrast, muqdbala. 
control, qabu men rakhnd. 
conveniently, fnrsat se. 
converted, badal ddld. 

conveyance, jaojdri. 

convinced, kar diyd. 

corn, andj; ddna (on the 
feet— ghattd). 
cornered , phansdnd. 
courtyard, dngan, sahan. 
covering, poshish. 
coward, dar-pok; buzdil. 
cowering, dabakta hud. 
crawl, rengnd. 

created. kiyd. 

creek, kol, khdri. 
cricket (insect), jh'ingur. 
crippled,/angrd kardiyd. 
crocodile, magar. 
crossed, pdr kiyd (to go 
^gsdnst-mukhalifat ki). 
crouched, dabak ke baitha. 
cruel, be~rahm; zalim. 
cub, bachchd. 
cucumbers, khire. 
curdled,dudA phat kar jam 
jdnd. 

curiosity, rdz joi, khoj 
(rarity— saugdt ). 
curled up. laptd hud. 
currants, khushk angur. 
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cup, piydld. 
cushion, gaddi, masnad. 
customary, mdmuli. 
custom-house, chungi ghar. 
cylinder, nal. 

Dagger, khanjar; katdr. 
damages, nuqsdndt (com¬ 
pensation for loss— 
jiuksan kd e w a t I 
hadla). 

dawned on him, usko zdhir 
hud. 

daybreak, tarkd; subhd. 
dead, murdd. 

deal (a good...; fairly often) 
bahut kuch. 
dealings with, len den. 
decayed vegetation, sari 

sabzt- 

decoration, drdish, bando. 
defiance (to bid ....)» 
kdrnd. 

defiled, ndpdk karnd. 
degree, martabd, darjd. 
deliberations, ke natije. 

demur, ihitraz karnd. 
denied, karnd. 
depend, 6/iaro5d rakhnd. 
deportment, chalan. 
deposited,;amd kiya, rakh- 
diyd. 

depressed (foot) (Vb), 
dabd diyd. 

desolate, wirdn, ujrd hud. 
despaired, mdyus hud, nd- 
ummed hud. 
despatches, murdsale. 
despicable, zalil, haqir. 
despise, hiqdrat karnd. 
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despondent, dzurdd 

dll. 

destiny, taqdir, qismat. 
destroying, barbdd karnd. 
desultory, be-tartib. 
determined. musarnmam 
irddd karna. 
dignity, mariabd. 
direction, taraf. 
disagreeable, nd-pasand. 
disaster, dfat. 

discomfited, shikast dena; 
dabdnd. 

discourse, taqrir karnd, bdt 
chit karnd. 

disease-carrying, bimdri 
phailane wall. 
dislodge,;ag/id se hatd dend. 
dismounted, ghore yd gdri 
se utarnd. 

dispense, bantnd (to dis¬ 
pense with —chor dend). 
dispersed, chitkd diyd. 
displeasure, ndrdzgi- 
disposition, tartib (temper- 
mizdj). 

dispute, jhagrd. 
distended, phaild hud. 
distinctly, thik; sdf sdf. 
disturbed, be-chain kiyd; 
diq kiyd. 

diverting ourselves, ko 
bahldnd. 

docks (shipping). langar 
gdh; jahdz bandhneki 
jagah. 

dominions, saltanaten. 
doorway, dar; rdh. 
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doubts (Vb), shubhd kartd 

hai, 

<Jrab, rukha sukha; (slut— 
randi) 

draught' (drink), ghmt. 
dream, khwdh, sapna, 
drift (snow), barf ki 
bauchhdr kd dher, 
drought, khushk-sdli; pdni 
kd nd barasnd. 
drums, dhol. 
drunkard, shardbu 
dullest, sab se kund-zahin. 
dun, taqdzd karnd (colour- 
samand). 
dust, dhul. 
duty, farz. 

Eagerness, sargarmi. 
easy attitude, drdmddr wazd. 
eaves, olti. 

elaborate (stalk). bare 
ehtemdm se pichd kiyd. 
elephant, hdthi. 
enclosure, gheri hut jagah. 
encounter, muqdbald. 


encouragement, 

himmat 

^fzdi; dildsd. 


endure, sahnd; 

barddsht 

karnd (to last 

—qudim 

rahnd). 


enemy, dushman. 


energy, quwat. 


enforce. bezdr 

karnd, 


majbur karnd, 
engineer, kal-sdz, 
enlarged, barhd diyd. 
enraged, gussd dildyd. 
entice, phusldnd, 
epithets, alfdz sifat. 


error, galtian. 
escape, bach jdnd, 
estate (left in will), wasiat; 
jdeddd. 

estimation, shunidr, 
evolution, irtiqd. 
excitement, josh. 
exhibitor, numdish karne 
wdld. 

expanded (arms), phaild 
diyd. 

euphemism, narmgox; 

shakarrezi. 
expelled, nikal diyd. 
expense, kharch. 
experience, tajruhd. 
exterior, bdhiri surat. 
extinguished, bujhd diyd. 
extravagance, fuzul kharchi. 
eye-balls, ankhon ke dhele. 
Face fell, chehrd uttar gayd. 
facility, dsdni. 
factory, kdr~khdnd. 
faculties, quwaten. 
failure, nd-kdmydbi. 
falsehood, jhut. 
farmer, kisdn. 
fascinating, diUchasp. 
fastened, bdndh diyd. 
fatigue, thakdwdt. 
feathers, par. 
female, mddin. 
fenced off. fatti lagd kar 
gher dend. 
finger, ungli. 
fixed, jama diyd. 
flame, shuald, lau. 
flashing eyes, chamakti hut 
ankheu. 
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fleet foot, tez~raftdrL 
flesh, gosht. 

floating, pdni hi satah par 
bahnd. 

flopped (the reins), ras 
phat~phatdi. 

flourishing, sar-sabz hand; 
hawd men koi chiz 
hildnd. 

fluid, raq'iq; parii ki tarah 
path. 

flushes (Vb) iam-tamdnd; 
chehre kd surkh ho 
jand. 

following day, dusre din. 
folly, be-waqufi. 
forbid the man the house, 
admi ko ghar ke andar 
aneko mand karnd. \ 
fore-foot, agld panw. 
foreigner, ajnabi, pardesi. 
fore-quarters, agld hissd 
(chaupayon ke jism 

kd). 

forgetfulness, bhul; fard~ 
moshi. 

formidable friend, lit; 
haulnak dost (here it 
means —sathi jis se dar 
lagtd hai). 
forts, qile. 
fragment, tukrd. 
frays, Verb —ragartd hai; 

Noun — lardyian . 
free run of the place, kisi 
jagdh men dne jane ki 
kdmil dzddi. 

frontiersmen, sar-haddi 
bdshinde. 


frowsy, phuhar. 
fuel, indhan. 
fund, punji. 
furniture, asbdb. 

Gale, dndhi, 
gallery, bardmdd. 
gate, phdtak. 

gauze, kapar-chaul; jdli ki 
mdnind patld kaprd, 
gem, jawdhir. 
generous, sakhi; faiydz. 
genius, lidqat, bahut Idiq 
ddmi. 

gentle, halim; narm. 
geography, jugrdfiyd. 
gigantic frame (Cabuli- 
wallah), qawi haikal; 
deo ki tardh kd jism. 
ginger, adrak. 
girded, kamar bdndhi. 
glade, jangal men kd rdstd. 
gleefully, khushi se. 
glided, jaldi se guzrd. 
glimpse, jhalak. 
glittering, cham-chamdnd. 
glory, jaldl. 
gnawing, kutarnd. 
goodnature, nek-khaslat, 
bhold-pan. 

good-tempered, khush- 
mizdj. 

goose, raj~hans. 
gorgeous, shdn-ddr. 
gouts, bari bunden. 
governor, hdkim. 
gradually, rafte rafte. 
grapes, angur. 
grasp, mazbuti se pakarnd. 
gravity (force of...), kashish. 
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grazing calf, chartd hud 
bachhra. 

greedily, ^dTbhukhe-pan se^ 
Idlach ke sath. 
greenhouses, sard mulkon 

men shishe ke kamre jo 
germ rakhe jdte hain aur 
jin men garm mulkon ki 
tarkarian aur phul, phal 
ugde jdte hain. 

greens (vegetables), sabzi, 
tarkdri. 

groom (of horses), sdis. 
grope, tatolnd. 
growl,* gurrdnd. 

guidance, rahnumd.. 
gun, banduq. 
guttering, jalti hui mom- 
batti kd pighalnd. 
gyration, gardish, ghumnd. 
Habitability, rahne ke Idiq, 
habits, ddaten. 

hacked ,tukre kar diyd. 
hairs, bdl. 

half-starved, bhuk se adh~ 
mard. 

handsome, khub-surat. 
hang around, hdzir rahnd. 
happily (by happy chance), 
khush qismati se. 
harbour, bandar gdh 
(verb— tikdnd). 
hatching, send^ ande se 
bachche nikdlnd. 
haunches, kufal; jism ke 
pichdri ka hissd jo 
pasli or jangon ke bich 
men hat. 


hay-tedder, sukhi ghds ko 
phaildne ki kal. 
haze, kuhrd. 

health, tandurustij sihat. 
heap, dher. 
heart, dil. 

heartsick, mushtdq; dil 
azurdd. 

heeded, mdnd; sunnd. 
height, unchdi; gad. 
herbs, jari buti. 
hero, bahddur. 
hesitation, tdammuL 
hide, khdl {verh—chipnd). 
hind quarters, chaupayoo 

ke jism kd pichhld 
hissd. 

hitherto, ab tak. 
hoisted (sails). bdd-bdn 
tdnne. 

hole (rat...), chuhe kd bil. 
honesty, imdnddri. 
hopelessly at sea, bilkul 
gumrdh. 

horizontal, mutwdzij leta 

hua. 

horrible, bhaydnak; khauf- 
ndk. 

hues, rang. 
human being, insan. 
hurled, zor se phek diyd. 
hurry (N.), jaldi. 

Ignorant, jdhil. 

illustration (example), mtsa'/. 

imagination, khiydl. 
immunity, mudfi. 

impose on, dagd dend, 
thagnd. 

impatient, be-sabr. 
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impression of a little hand, 
ek chote hath kd kdgaz 
par chhdpd. 

Impudence, shokhi. 

Impulse, jumbish; tor. 
incessantly, mutwdtir. 
inconveniences, be-drdmi. 
incumbent upon. Idzim; 
wdjib. 

infuriated, baurd diyd; gussd 
kar diyd. 

inherited, wdris hud; wirse 
men pdyd. 
injure, nuqsdn kiyd. 
injurious, nuqsan-deh. 

I nk-smeared, se sand 

hud. 

inquisitive, mutajassis; beja 
puchhne wala. 
instant, ussi waqt. 
instruction, hiddyat. 
intensified, barhd diyd. 
intently, gaur se. 
intervene, darmiydn hand. 
intimacy, dshnax; dosti. 
invention, ijdd. 
involuntarily, be ikhtiydri se. 
irrepressible, nd-qdbil dabdo 

yd Tok. 

irresolute, be-istiqldl. - 
irreverent, be-adab. 
Jack-in-the-box, ek qism kd 
kaldar khilaund. 
jail, qaid-khdnd. 

Jaw, jabrd. 

job (a bad....), lit: kdm 
(here —khardb bdt). 
jogged, thes dend; dhistd 
dhistd chalnd. 


jumps to the conclusion, 
fauran natijd nikdl lend. 
justice, insdf. 

Keeps together, jurd rahtd 
hai. 

keyhole, darwdze ke qufl 
men kunji kd ched. 
kidnapped, admi ya larke 
ko chord le jdnd; mar- 
dum duzdi. 

kindled (a fire), dg jaldi. 
kittens, billi ke bachche. 
Laced, bdndhd. 
lair, mdnd. 

lamb-skins, menine ki khdlen, 
lame, langrd. 
lark (bird), lawd. 
latch, sitkani. 
lazy, sust. 

leader, sardar; sar guroh. 
leisure, muhlat. 
lessening numbers, ghaffi 
hui tdddd men. 
liberty of movement, chalne 
phirne ki dzddi. 
light, roshni. 
light-hearted, be-fikr. 
limbo, dlam barzakh. 
lion, sher babbar. 
literally, lafzi. 

\one\iness,tanhdi; akeld pan. 
long-lost, kd khoyd hud. 
loops, phande. 
loped, bheriya ki langrdtt 
hui chdl. 

lop-sided, ek taraf bhdri. 
lowered (head), nicha kia 
hud («V). 
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luxuries, aish~o~ishrat he 
sdmdn. 

Ma ority, kasrat. 
ma evolent, bad-niyat, 
manhood, jawdni; mardu 
manifest, z^hir. 
map, naqshd. 
market, bazar. 
mechanical, kalddr, 
medals, tamge. 
melts, pighaltd hat. 
mention, zikr. 
merchants, sauddgar. 
merriment, 

mightily pleased bahut 
khush. 
mi Ik, dudh. 
milkman, gwdld. 
minimize, kam karnd, 
mirror, dind. 
mischief, shardrat. 
miserable, na-khush. 
misery, gam. 

misspent, bejd kharch kiyd. 
monotonous, taklif deh 
hamwdri. 

mother-of-pearl, sipi. 
mountaineer, pahdri ddmi. 
mouse, chuhiyd; mus. 
muscles, paithe. 
mussel-shell, sip w d I i 
machchli. 

mutual attraction, bdhami 
kashish. 

Napkin, angochhd. 
nasal accents, dwdz jo ndk 
se nikle. 

needlework,si 7 d(; siii kd kdm. 
neighhour, parosi. 


nesting season, g h o s I d 
bandne ki fasL 
nimblest, sab se phurtild. 
nostrils, nathne. 
not at all the better, bilkul 
thik nahin. 

nourish, parwarish karna; 

khildnd. 
nuisance, diqq. 
nutmegs, jdephal. 

Oasis, registdn men serdb 
jagah. 
oat, jau. 

obediently,/armdntar</dri se. 
observation.fcd-gour dekhnd. 
offering, nazr; qurbdni. 
ophthalmia, ankh ki sujan. 
opportunity, mauqd. 
oppressive, zdlim; sakht. 
outfit (Chink), sdmdn. 
outsider, bdhir kd ddmi. 
outskirts (of a town), shahr 
ki sarhadd. 

overpower ,men karnd. 
Pad (for a horse), gaddi. 
paces (of „ ,, ), raftdr, 

pain, dard. 
paler, ziddd zard. 

pangs of hunger, bhuk ki 
. taklif. 

panther, tendud. 
paralysed, falij mdrd gayd. 
parapet, kangura. 
parasite, jardsim. 
partisans, tarafddr. 
pathway, pag-dandi. 
patrimony, njirds. 
patting, thap thapdna. 
paws, panje. 
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pedlar, pheri^vald; bisdti. 
pensioner, wazifa-dar. 
pepper, gol mirch. 
peppercorn, gol mirch he 
ddiie. 

perishable, nd-pdeddr. 
persecuted, satdyd. 
perseverance, istiqldl. 
persisted, isrdr kiyd. 
petrified, patthar ho goyd. 
phenomena, ajdeb. 
pillow, takiyd. 
pining, ranj karnd. 
pipe-sticks, huqqe ke nal. 
piteously, dard-angezi se, 
plainly, sdf sdf, 
platform, chabutrd. 
pleased, khush hud. 
ploughed field, jotd hud khet. 
plumage, bdl-o-par. 
pods, phalian. 

poisoned food, khdnd jis 
men zohr mild diyd 
gayd hai. 

policeman, sipdhi; bar- 

qanddz- 

politeness, adab. 
population, dbddi. 
porous, jhir-jhird. 
porridge, lapsi (daliyd). 
position, mugdm. 
possible, mumkiti. 
poultry pens, m u r g h i 
rakhne kd bard tdpd. 
pounced on, upar jhapat 
para. 

pouring, pdnx ddlnd. 
poverty, ; garibt. 

practised hand, mashshdq. 


prattle, bachche ki tarak 
bdt karnd. 
precarious, nazuk; 

khatarnak. 

precept, saldh. 
precipice, bahut dhalu 
muqam. 

premonitory, pesh khabbar. 
prejudices, tdassub. 
presence of mind, hdzir 
khdtiri. 

preservation, hifdzat. 
pressed on, qadam dge 
barhdyd. 

preventing, roknd. 
previous, pahile; peshtar. 
pride of his heart, baes-i- 
fakhr. 

prisoner, qaidi. 
probable, honhdr. 
proof against shot, charre 
sc chot nahin khd 
saktd. 

proportion, tandsub. 
prostrate, auodhd parnd. 
protruded neck, ubhri hui 
gardan. 

providentially, ittifdqiyd. 
proximity, qurbat; nazdiki. 
purchases, saudd. 
purposes of trade, sauddgri 
ki garaz se. 

purse, batud. 
pushes (N.), dhakke. 
Quagmire, daldal. 
quaint, ajib. 
qualms, andeshd; dar. 
quarrel, jhagrd. 
quivering, kdnpte hue. 
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quitted, tark kiyd. 
quirts, chamre kd chdbuk. 
Race. ghur-daur; (also 
nasi ). 

radiance, roshni. 
raisins, kishmish. 
rashly, jald-bdzi se. 
rat, bard chuhd. 
rattling, kharkhardnd. 
ravening, ckhin lend, 
rays, kirnen. 

reaped (a profit), nafd hdsil 
kiyd. 

reason, sabah; asl. 
receptacle, bartan. 
reception, istiqbdl. 
recognise, pahchdnnd, 
recount (a story). qissd 
kahnd. 

reformed , sudhdrd; isldh ki. 
refuse, inkdr karnd; (noun- 
kurd), 

regardless, be-parwd. 
regularity, yaksdni; bardbri. 
regularly, bardbar. 

relaxing, rlhila karnd; chhor 
dead. 

released, dzdd kiyd; chhor 
diyd. 

relieve, drdyn diyd. 
relish, pasand karnd. 
remember, rdd ka rnd. 
renown, shuhrat; ndmivari. 
rent, kirdyd. 

repaired, marammat kiyd. 
respectability, izzat. 
resplendent, roshan; shdn~ 

ddr. 


resided, rahtd thd. 
resistance, ro/:; muqdbald. 
reverse, ultdnd (no\in-ulti 

taraf; inqildb). 
revile, maldmat karnd. 
riches, daulat. 
roar, garajnd, 
robbers, lutere. 
rock, patthar. 
run (N. rat...). chuhe kd 
bil, 

ruse, dhokd. 
v\Jis\\,jhapatnd. 
rustling, sarsardnd. 

Sacred, pdk; muqaddas. 
sadly wanting, bahut kamt 
thi. 

sailor, malldh. 
salt, namak. 

saluting respectfully, tdzim 
se saldm karnd. 
sandal (wood), chandan ki 
lakri; sandal ki lakri, 
satisfaction, dsudgi; taskin. 
.satisfying, dsudd karnd. 
savage, wahshi; jangli. 
scamp (N.), pdji. 
scampering, bhdgnd. 

Scar, zakhm kd ddg. 
scarcely, mushkil se. 
scarf, do-patta. 
scattered (stones), bikk- 
rdyd. 

scissor-grinder, sdn chaldne 
wdld (qainchi par). 
scornfully, hiqdrat se. 
scraps (of food), tukre. 
screamed, chikhd. 
sealed, inohar kiyd. 
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sea-sickness, matli {samun- 
dar hi maujon ke sabah 

se). 

secure his position (Tiger). 
mazhuti se pakarnd. 

seldom or never, 

ya kabhi nahin. 
seriously, sanjidgi se. 
servility, ghuldmx. 

Seven Sisters (constellation), 
sapt rishi. 
shabbiness, pliuhar 
shadows thickened, tdriki 

barhi. 

shaky, dagmdgdtd hud; 

kamzor. 

shallow waters, uthld pdni. 
shame fa great...),s/iarm A'/ 
bdt. 

share (to take their..), 

hissd. 

shawl, do-shdla. 
sheepishly, se. 

shells (projectiles), gole 

(top ke). 

shepherd, garariyd. 
shield, rf/id/; (wrh-bachdud ). 
shivered, kdnpd; tukre tukrc 
ho gayd. 

shopman, dukdnddr. 
shoulder, kandha. 
shreds, purze purze. 
shrill, tez~dwdz. 
shyly, sharm se. 
siege, muhdsard. 
sieve, chalni. 
sigh, dh bharnd. 
skull, khopri. 
sleep, nmd 


slighted, hatak ki; khafif 
kiyd. 

slovenly, be-saliqd. 
smoothed it out, chauras 
kar diyd: chiknd kar 
diyd. 

smoothest, sab se chiknd. 
smuggled, chungi mdrnd. 
snapped, chitkhdyd; kat 
khdne ko jhaptd. 
sneaked out of sight, chupke 
sc sarak gayd. 

sneaking in, andar sarak 
dyd. 

snakes, saop. 
snipped, katr diyd. 
snort, pharrdnd. 
snowdrift, barf ka dher 
jo ek jagah hand se 
jamd ho gayd hae. 
sober, sanjida; muttaqi. 
social status, haisiat. 
sofa, dram ki gadde-ddr 
Iambi kursi 
soiled, dludd; maild. 
solemn, sanjidd. 
solid substance, thos chiz. 
somewhere, kahin. 
soot, kdlik. 
sordid, kamind. 
sound, dwdz; (adj— be-aib, 
tnazbut.) 
source, zariyd. 
sparrows, gaurraiydn. 
spectacle, nazzdrd; 

tamdshd. 

spectator, tamdsh-bin. 
splendour, shdn. 
split, chirnd. 
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spoiling (a child), bachche 
ko ziyddd narm bartdo 
se bigdrnd. 
sprang, kudd. 

squandering, bejd kharch 
karnd. 

square (in a town), chowk 
ya mohalld. 

stable, astabal; (adj— qdim, 
pdeddr). 

staggered, larkhardyd. 
stalk, fahni; (verb —akar 
kar chalnd; shikdr kd 
dhistd dhistd pichhd 
karnd), 

starting (eyes...from his 
head), aokhen nikli par 
rahin hain. 

startling, hairat angez. 
statue, murat. 

stealing, churdnd, dhistd se 
chald jdnd. 

stealing along. dhistd se 
chalnd; chip kar chalnd. 
stealing a march, dhokd de 
kar sahqat le jdnd. 

stealthily-gliding, chup chdp 
se saraknd. 

stifled, roknd; dabdnd. 
storm, dndhi. 
stowed away, rakh diyd. 
streaked (tiger’s coat), 
laharyd ddr; dhdriddr. 
streak of grit, thori si 
bahdduri. 
striped, dhdriddr. 
stroke (sword), tahvdr ki 
mar, 

struts (N.), ardn. 


stubble, khunti ya jaren jo 
khet kdtne ke bad zamtn 
men rahjaen. 

stuff (a crocodile), mugger 
ki khal men masdld 
bharkar asli ke mdnind 
band dend. 

stumble, thukrdnd; thokar 
khdnd. 

stilrdy pedlar, taqatwar 
bisati (pheri karne 
wdld). 

styles (of drivers), gdri- 
wdnon ke ghord chald- 
ne ke tariqe. 

subsided (storm), kam ho- 

gayd; ruk gayd. 

succession (series), 

qatdr. 

succulent, rasild. 
suck in, chds liyd. 
sudden ly eka ek. 
suffer, barddsht karnd. 
suffocation, dambastagi; 
sans phulnd. 

suite (King’s), bddshdh ke 
sat hi. 

sulked, munh phuldyd. 
sun, suraj; dftdb. 
superb, shdnddr.' 
support, thamnd; pdlnd. 
surveyed, dekhd; paimdish 
ki. 

suspense, shakk; shash-o- 
panj. 

suspicion, bad-gumdni; 
shakk. 

swanshot, ke mdrne 

ke chharre. 
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sword, talwdr. 

Tact, khush inikdmi; ddndi. 
tactics, aiydrt. 

tail, dum. 

tallow, charbL 
tease, diq karnd. 
temptations, dzmdishen. 
terms (on speaking—), 
pahchdn. 

thenceforth, us waqt se. 
thickness, motdi. 
thief, chor. 
thistledown, phud. 
thongs, tasme. 

thoroughly, bilkul; pure 

taur se. 

thought, (N.) khiydl. 
threshold, chaukhat. 
thriven, kdmydb hue; sar 

sabz hue. 

throat, gald; halaq. 
throbbed, pharkd. 
thunder-bolt, gdj. 
tiger, sher. 

tight rein, khinchi hui rds 
{ghore ko roke hue). 
timbrels, mirdang; pakhd- 
waj. 

timid, buzdil; darpok. 
tinkling, thanthandnd. 
tips, hiddyaten; noken; 

bakhshish. 

tottering, larkhardte hue. 
tough work, mushkil kdm. 
towel, tauliyd. 
tract of jungle, zamin kd 
hissd jispar jangal uga 
hai; jangli jagah. 


traction, khinchnd. 
trait, khaslat. 

transparent, nirmal. 

transported (mentally), 

wajd men dgayd. 
trap, jdl; phandd. 
treasured, jamd kiyd mist 
khazdua ke. 

tremendous roar, bhaydnak 
gar a}. 

trench, khdi; khandaq. 
trifling, nd-chiz; halkd. 
trouble, dukh; taklif. 
trunk (tree), tana. 
trunk (elephant), %und. 
trust (Vb), bharosd karnd. 
turban, sdjd; pagn. 
turned loose, chhor diyd. 
turtles, kachhwe. 
twirling, ainthna. 
twitching tail, phatakti hui 
dum. 

tyrant, zdlim. 

Uncanny, daraund; 

bhaydnak. 
unchecked, bagair roke hue. 

undiluted, bagair mel ke. 
unentertaining, rukhd sukhd. 
unfolded, phaildyd; zdhir 
kiya. 

unlock, qufi khold. 
unmolested, be chere hue. 
unsymmetrical, be-anddz; 
gair mauzu. 

untouched, be chhue hue. 
utility, fdidd-mandi. 
utmost, intihdi. 


2i6 
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Vanity, khdm khiydli; 

ghamand. 

vapour, bhdp. 
vegetable existence, 

hasti yani ek jagah par 
susti se ziTidagi basar 
karnd. 

venomous, zahrild. 
verandah, bardmddh. 
vermicelli, sewaiydn. 
vertical, umxxdx; sidhd 
khard. 

vessel, bartan; jahdz- 
vexed, diq kiyd. 
vicinity, paros. 
victuals, khdnd; gizd. 
vigour, tdqat. 
village, gdun. 

violated, tor diyd; mutazalzal 
kiyd, 

vital vein, khds rag jiske 
kdtne se admi mar idtd 
hai. 

vividly, safdi se. 
volunteered, apni khuski se 
kam karneko rdzi hud. 
vowing, qasm khdnd. 

Wagon, chau-pahiyd gdri; 

chakrd. 
waist, kamar. 
waistband, kamar~band. 

Wake, jagdna. 

warehouses, mdl-khdne. 
warrens, khargoshon ke bil. 
watch (Vb), pahrd dena. 
watchful eye. beddr nazar. 
water-hen. jal-murghi; 

murghdbu 


water-hole, gayhd jis men 
pdni bhard hai; kund, 
waves, lahreo. 

waving, lahrdnd; hawa men 
koi chic hildnd.* 
wax, mom; (verb— barhnd). 
weak, kamzor. 
weapons, hathydr. 
wedding feast, shddi kd 
khdnd, ^ 

wedged. parAcAar lagd diyd; 

phans gayd. 

whale, samundar ki sab se 
bari machhlt. 

wherever, jahdn kahin. 
whipped, chdbuk mdrd, 
whiskered, moch ddr, 
whisper, phus pkusdnd, 
wick, batti, 
wilds, ja^li ja^hetJ^ 
willow.* qism'Jce bent ka 

darakht, ^ 

% 

wind, hawd;,{vexh^kuknd), 

windowsj khirkian, 

wings, par; bdzu. 

Within, ander, 

witticism, znrdfat. 

wooing, ishq'-hdgy karnd, 

woolly-coated, roenddr khdl 
wdld. 

world, duniyd, 

worth while, qdbil mehnat 
karne ke. 

wounded, zakhmi kiyd. 
wrinkled its brow, apni 
bhaun charhdi; mdthe 
par shikan di. 




